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steps. He loved his closet, and there recruited his 
strength, for conflict. His best, unmistakable memorial, 
is the preciousness of his memory in Newark, where he 
lived and died.” 

Even this beautiful character, as drawn by Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, would not of itself be sufficient to claim the 
public attention. There are many whose virtues might 
be justly celebrated in such a tribute, and yet their pub- 
lic lives comparatively be useless. But when the strug- 
gles of a man from poverty to independence, from igno- 
rance to intelligence, from obscurity to shining useful- 
ness, are grouped in a living picture, showing to every 
one who looks at it, that this is an example which he 
can follow ; then it becomes a question whether that pic- 


ture shall be kept enshrined in the “ Holy Place” of pri- 


vate affection, or hung up where all may look, admire, 
and imitate. The author of this volume is distrustful of 
his own judgment; but others whose opinions are worthy 
of deference have led him to hope that this picture will 
teach the two valuable lessons, “a man is the child of his 
own actions,” and that the most distinguished Christian, 
even though he be an Apostle, ead say humbly, “ by 
the grace of God I am what Tam.’ 

This is the reason why the doors of this inward sanctu- 
ary of the affections are opened to strangers; nor has this 


‘been done without a struggle. There are memories 
- which seem too sacred to be revealed to the common 


gaze, but duty has commanded the sacrifice ; and if this 
shall lead one youth to imitate a good example, or if it 
shall comfort one of Christ’s little ones, then the reward 
shall far outweigh the self-denial. 
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“Cby PMather Cunire,” 


“ Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scorned in Heaven though little noticed here.” 
de 
_ Wriutam Torte, the eldest son of Joseph 
and Esther Tuttle, was born near New Vernon, 
Morris County, New Jersey. His ancestors 
were among the earliest settlers of that county. 
They were prominent members of the first 
Presbyterian Church organized in that part of 
the state, and were active soldiers during the 
revolutionary war. It isa fact of interest that — : 
MG randfather and five sons were in the ser- 
ice of their country during that trying period. 
Joseph Tuttle, the father of William, was a 
blacksmith of industrious habits, and by his 
trade was enabled to purchase a house and 
lot; but unfortunately having been elected to 
an office, the duties of which sometimes con- 
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flicted with his kind disposition as a friend 
and neighbor, he became embarrassed. Yet, 
in the language of his son, ‘‘ though depressed 
in his outward circumstances, and forced to 
leave his house, he thanked God for his health, 
strength, and a trade—bestowments of Provi- 
dence, with which he might still sustain his 
family honestly.” He was a pious man, con- 
scientiously endeavoring to teach his children 
their obligations to God. 

William’s estimate of his father’s piety may 
be gathered from a letter written to him 
whilst he was on his death-bed. It is ad- 
dressed to his ‘“ Dear Esteemed Father,” and 


- he says, “* You are a tender parent, and love 
your children, It has been your constant aim 


to instruct them in the moral duties of life, to 
make them respected, and useful members of 
society. How they have heeded your coun- 
sels and commands | will not say. Your duty 
as a parent has been performed.” Whilst his 
father exerted a decided influence over him, 
yet he owed more to his mother than to any 
other earthly friend. She was a woman 


whose native sweetness of disposition added 
charms to the piety which she daily exhibited 
to her children. She died before William was 
eight years old, yet her image never lost its 
place in her memory. His mother did much, 
by her prayers and example, to mould his 
character ; and he could say of her with truth, 
“ The record fair, 
That mem’ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 


Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced.” 


She had been dead more than fifty years, 
when William thus described her virtues: 
‘‘ My mother was a professor of religion, and 
when I was yet a child, was called from this 
world of sin and sorrow, as was charitably 
hoped, to ‘ brighter worlds on high.’ She left 
no legacy to her motherless children, but her 
ardent prayers, and flowing tears, that the God 
of Abraham would guard and guide them 
through this world of dangers, and afterwards, 
as children of the covenant, bestow upon them 
an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and 
fadeless.” Well might the child thus favored 
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gratefully adopt the sweet apostrophe of Cow- 
per as his own— 
“ Yet, O the thought that thow art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth, 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth, 


But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


It can be seen now that the misfortunes of 
his father were no disadvantage to William. 
The recollections of his father’s “ being sold 
out,” and of the distress occasioned by that 
| event made an abiding impression on the boy. 
He felt that duty and necessity were com- 
manding him to assist his father to the ut- 
most of his ability. He loved the sports of 
youth, yet he cheerfully gave them up when- 
ever he could lighten the burdens of his sur- 
Has viving parent. It is interesting to recur to 
- the very day-book kept by this mechanic, to 

see how his son acquired those habits which 

befriended him so greatly in after-life. Hn- 
tries in this book show that William was fre- 
quently employed by the neighboring farmers 
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** to cover corn,” ‘ drive oxen,” “ thresh grain,” 
“chop wood,” “plough,” and other kinds of 
work common ina farming-community. _ The 
father strove to teach his children that it was 
both necessary and honorable to help them- 


selves in all honest ways ; and so well was the 

~ lesson learned, that when protracted and se- 
vere illness disabled him, they earned for the 
family a comfortable living. 

Disciplined in this school, William acquired 
three valuable principles, industry, economy, 
and the fear of God. He left his father’s 
house, in one sense, poor, but in another, rich, 

} even then. His industry led him to value | 

time. His economy taught him the meaning 
of a maxim, which the most despise, ‘a penny 
saved is two pence earned.” His fear of 
God, early implanted, was a shield to him in 
all future temptation. This mechanic, driven 
from the home where his children were born, | 
had given his son a portion which proved to be — 
like well-invested capital producing a generous 
return. ? 

After the death of Mr. Tuttle, the subject 
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of this memoir, there was found, among his 
private papers, the history of “‘ John Home- 
spun.” Up to that time the existence of this 
manuscript was entirely unknown, even to his 
most intimate friends. Under this unostenta- 
tious name he has recorded his own early 
struggles, in a style which often reminds the 
reader of “ Poor Richard.” We are left en- 
tirely to conjecture as to the occasion and de- 
sign of this autobiography. ‘Robert Daw- 
son,” a small work published by the American 
Sunday School Union, was as we know a great 
favorite with him, and this may have led 
him to put on paper his own early history, 
which in some respects bears a strong likeness 


to that of “the brave spirit.” He may have 
designed to prepare a book for the young, to 
be published without any mark by which it 
could be traced to him, or to leave the manu- 
‘script for the gratification and profit of his 
children and relatives, but without any inten- 
tion of publication. Or it may be reasonably 
conjectured that he wrote it to stimulate his 
own heart in rendering gratitude to God, as he 


ee 
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should thus review the past. Probably this 
last was the principal design, and with this 
the profit of his children would naturally be 
associated. Be this as it may, one thing is 
certain, he would have shrunk from speaking 
even the truth concerning himself, had he 
supposed that his words would ever come 
before the public eye associated with his own 
name. In these circumstances, it has been 
deemed safe to refer the matter to disinterested 
judges, to decide upon the propriety of using 
this history in a way never contemplated for a 
moment by its author; and they, without 
exception, say, the story is so simple, artless, 
and truthful, the incidents in it so pleas- 
ing, and the principles so valuable, that all 
minor considerations ought to be waived in 
consideration of the useful ends which may 
be attained by its publication. This apology | | 
was deemed necessary, lest some ignorant of ‘ 
the facts might condemn the manner in which 
the writer speaks of himself. ede | 
It may be proper here ‘to say, that the au- a | 
thor of “ John Homespun” will be allowed to | 
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tell his own story so far as possible, and the care- 
~ ful reader will not be confused by the introduc- 
tion of this assumed title in the body of the 
narrative. 

This chapter may be closed with a single 
quotation. ‘ John Homespun was a boy of 
but common capacities. Though of an active 
disposition, and not peculiarly dilatory in his 
studies while at school, it required more labor 
and study to keep a fair standing in his class, 
than was necessary for the most of his school- 
fellows. With a memory much less retentive 
than others, he strove by increased hours of 
study to commend himself to his teacher, 
without the ferule or rod. So diligently did 
he apply himself with his limited means of 
education, as to be accounted a respectable 
scholar in the elementary branches, and a lad 
of fair promise by the neighborhood. John’s 
father was an industrious man, whose means 
went but little beyond the support of his 
family, yet he took special care that his chil- 
dren should fully share in the benefits of the 
village school. As this was the chief patri- 
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mony he expected to leave them, he was intent 
on keeping them at school to acquire the more 
plain and useful branches of an English edu- 
cation. At all times the improvement and 
education of his children, was a leading object 
with Mr. Homespun.” 


“ Ghe Child is Father to the Plan.” 


Wii had now attained the age of fifteen, 
and his father, with a self-denial which did 
him honor, decided that his son should acquire 
a trade. A boy in age, he was a man in ac- 
tion and principle. The Boston: millionaire, 
who in early life had occupied the humble 
situation of a drummer, when reminded by an 
indolent workman of his low origin, made a 
reply which is full of wisdom : ‘“ Be sure I was 
a drummer, but I always did my business in 
that station as well as I knew how!” From 
childhood, William had learned this important 
principle of action. No matter how humble 
his employment, he did everything as well and 
as promptly as he could. Nor did he act like 
a sluggard under the lash, but his honest face 
ever wore that cheerfulness which obedience to 
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duty imparts. He wasted no time in con- 
trasting his scanty means with those of his 
wealthy employers. He cherished a firm be- 
lief in Divine Providence, which he was sure 
would care as much for an honest, industrious, 
and dutiful son, as for the birds of the air. 
In boyhood and through life, he was no friend 
to the building of air-castles, but with due re- 
flection he laid his plans ; and then with patient 
toil, and reliance on Providence, tried to real- 
ize them. And it is a singularly beautiful 
commentary on his caution and industry, that 
he rarely failed in any important plan he ever 
laid. 
In the fall of 1796, William’s father had an 
offer from Mr. —438f of Newark, N.J., to take 
his son as an apprentice to the printing busi- 
ness. The facts illustrating this period of his 
life are taken principally from his own narra- 
tive of John Homespun. Let it be remem- 
bered that they belong to the history of a-plain, 
unassuming man, and form a chapter of 
great importance to youth who are leaving 
home for a residence among strangers, where 
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they must meet many temptations, the force 
of which cannot be counteracted by the pres- 
ence of virtuous and pious friends. 

“Thus passed the youthful days of John 
Homespun, mostly spent at school, until old 
enough to labor. He frequently assisted his 
father in the shop; sometimes he aided the 
neighbors in the hay, or harvest-field. Even 
when at school, he made it a point to assist his 
father as many hours as he could. From 
principle, he was an early riser, and in this 
way did much to lighten his father’s bur- 
dens. 

“But the time had now come when John 
must think of some permanent employment 
for life. His father, with rare wisdom and 
self-denial, was willing to give up his services, 
if he could thereby secure the means of an 
honest and independent livelihood. It was 
decided that he must learn a trade. . Thus to 
leave the paternal fireside was felt to be a step 
for ‘weal or woe.’ It was not long before 
Mr. Homespun learned that an apprentice was 
wanted in a printing-office, in a thriving vil- 
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lage some twenty miles distant. It was 
agreed that John should make a trial. 

“‘ With all promptness, and with such means 
as the limited circumstances of his parents 
would admit (his father had married again), 
arrangements were made for apparel more 
suitable to one who was to leave his rustic 
home for the more particular circles of a town. 
John’s homely suit of butternut and his straw 
hat were laid aside for the -younger brothers 
who were still at home, and some plain clothes 
were purchased from the store. To wear cloth 
purchased at a store was an era in John’s life. 

“ At length the time for John to leave home 
arrived, and his feelings on the occasion may 
be more easily imagined than told. He was 
only fifteen years old, and had hardly been 
twenty miles from home in his life. His 
longest journey hitherto, had been when assist- 
ing to drive the cattle to the mountains west of 
his native place. As for being away from home, 
he had scarcely ever slept from under the pa- 
ternal roof. And now to leave that pleasant 
circle to dwell among strangers, called forth 
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all the resolution of his youthful mind. But 
John knew that other boys had experienced 
just the same trial, and had left homes they 
loved just as well as he loved his. He be- 
thought himself, also, that if spared to man- 
hood he must look out and provide for himself. 
He was convinced—no trivial thing—that his 
only prospective resource was his indusiry, his 
integrity, and his hands. With such manly 
motives prompting and encouraging him, John 
bade his friends at home a tender farewell. 
The parting injunction of his father to be a 
good boy; cheerfully do all that might be 
required by his new master; not to expect 
those indulgences abroad which he had shared 
at home; in short, to fear God and keep his 
commandments, and by industry and good be- 
havior to make himself a man,—this most - 
valuable injunction was never forgotten, and 
was in some measure heeded by the young 
adventurer upon untried scenes. 

‘“‘ John’s first journey was made in the hum- 
ble stage-wagon which plied between the 
shire town of his native county and the town 
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which was to be his future residence. For a 
trifling sum the boy was allowed to make his 
journey in a public conveyance, one stand- 
ing in amazing contrast with the ‘ Iron 
Horse’ which now carries multitudes between 
the same towns with such astonishing rapid- 
ity. Onreaching town, John was immediately 
introduced to Mr. Sternheart, his new master, 
who kindly received him. Without any delay 
John put in practice one of his principles, to do 
all he could to please his master, and win his 
good feelings. One thing is worthy of note, as 
soon as he acquired a knowledge of the duties 
expected of him in the printing-office and in 
the family, he endeavored to anticipate rather 
than be reminded of them.” 

There is something so simple and truthful 
in this narrative, that no one can fail to be in- 
terested by it. It is a natural picture of what 
every young person ought to be at that critical 
period when he is to leave home for a residence 
among strangers, either as an apprentice to a 
merchant or mechanic, or as a student. Here 
are the right principles of action, and in such 
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a form that every boy, however mean his 
capacity, can follow them. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the mechanic’s son, with much 
self-denial on the part of his parents, fitted out 
plainly for his new sphere, and by such manly 
considerations restraining the tears which rush- 
ed to his eyes at the thought of leaving home. 
An anecdote is related of a man who after- 
wards became very rich, through his own en- 
terprise and application to business. It occur- 
red in one of our western towns. A New 
England farmer, according to the good old 
custom of his fathers, had drawn up before 
~ 
‘and piled in the wood-house for the next 


oor a large pile of wood, to be cut up 


winter’s use. One afternoon, while the sun 
was only about an hour high, a young man, 
with a small budget of clothes an and axe, 
presented himself at the door inquiring after 
work. He had been walking all day. The 
farmer, pointing to the wood-pile, replied, 
*‘T wish that wood to be cut up, and if we 
can agree on the terms, you may go at it to- 
morrow morning!” ‘ Why wait till to-mor- 
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row morning?” said the young man with 
sparkling energy ; ‘‘ why may I not go at it 
now ?” And in a minute his coat was thrown 
off, and his axe sunk deep into a large log. 
Those questions contained the principles by 
which he amassed his wealth; and the shrewd 
New Englander rightly predicted that such a 
man would make a stir in the world. 

Let every youth whose eye rests on these 
pages, mark in the simple autobiography al- 
ready quoted, the very maxim which was the 
fortune of the western millionaire: ‘* Without 
any delay, John put in practice his prineiple 
to do all he could to please his master and 
his good feelings.” He reached Newark in the : 
afternoon, and before sundown was at work. 
And then that thing said to ‘be worthy of 
note, as soon as he acquired a knowledge of 
the duties expected of him in the printing-of- 
fice and in the family, he endeavored to an- 
ticipate, rather than be reminded of them,” 
that thing is like an Aladdin’s lamp, the al- 
most miraculous producer of reputation and 
dependence. Let every youth engrave these 
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sensible words on his memory for practice, and 
though poor, he is already rich in those things 
which make their possessors happy. 

The sequel of this narrative will prove that 
this boy had already shown the very qualities 
which marked him in manhood. In his case 
Wordsworth’s oft-repeated remark is true, 
“ The child is father to the man.” 


“ Pdr. Sterubeart.” 


“ Think naught a trifle, though it small appear, 
Small sands the mountains, moments make the year, 
And trifles life: Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you truly live.” 

Mr. Turrue continues the story in his own 
words : 

** In the new situation in which John found 
himself, were four apprentices and one jour- 
neyman bookbinder, a decided deist. The 
master, Mr. Sternheart, was a man of stern 
character, self-complacent, and of rather mo- 
rose disposition. His authority was undis- 
puted, his word was law, and John really 
feared the man. None of the four apprentices 
loved him overmuch, but yielded reluctantly 
to his authority. His lady was no more loved 
than her husband. The boys were always 
civil in her presence, because they dared not 
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act rudely, but behind her back nothing was 
too bad for them to say. Attempts to draw 
John into this opposition line proved unavail- 
ing, and in this prudent and magnanimous 
course, even the deistical bookbinder sustained 
him. The injunction of John’s father, to be a 
good boy and do all he could to please his mas- 
ter and mistress, and not unnecessarily to in- 
cur even the ill-will of a dog, was too fresh in 
his memory to be unheeded. 

‘* He had scarce learned the alphabetical 
order of the type case, when he was placed at 
the press for weeks together in applying the 
ink to the types, a laborious task, which made 
his arms ache. He was often very tired, but 
did not yield to discouragement. Sometimes 
his hands were blistered by the exercise, but 
he always found that they soon recovered by 
the relaxation of the night, and the repose of 
the Sabbath: 

‘hus he continued and labored for Mr. 
Sternheart for months on mutual trial, the 
master evidently ‘pleased, and the apprentice 
having no special reason to find fault. His 
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pleasant home, bowever, could not be furgot- 
ten, although it was an humble one. He was 
not homesick now, for that feeling of desola- 
tion had been overcome, but he longed again 
to visit the family circle, from which he had 
so long been absent. Accordingly a visit 
home was planned, and occupied much of his 
thoughts. 

‘“The summer and fall business being 
chiefly accomplished, John applied for permis- 
sion togohome, ‘This request Mr. Sternheart 
readily granted, and in doing it he said with 
an affability quite unusual to him, “ John, I 
am pleased with your industry and attention 
to business, since you have been with me; 
and my family are gratified with your atten- 
tion to their wants. I see nothing in the way 
of your becoming a printer, and hope you will 
become my apprentice. But,’ continued Mr. 
S., ‘I shall not press business this winter,— 
we have hands enough for what I purpose to 
do. Say to your father that, if agreeable to 
him, you can remain at home during the win- 
ter, and further improve yourself at school ; or, 
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if more agreeable to him, you may return after 
making a visit, instead of waiting for spring.” 

‘‘ This was in the autumn of 1796. A few 
days after this, John was at liberty to make 
the visit which he had anticipated with such 


pleasure. This time he was not even to take 
the rough stage-wagon which had brought 
him to town. He was to take a still plainer 
conveyance. It may well be imagined that | 
pleasant visions of home mingled in his dreams 
the night before he started. At the dawn of 
day he was up, and Mrs. Sternheart, who by 


this time had really become attached to him, 
prepared him an early breakfast. And then 
with a name as pure as when his father gave 
him his ‘parting injunction,’ and with the 
proud feeling that he had done so well as to 
make friends of his employer and family, with 
elastic footsteps he began his journey home. It 
was only twenty miles to walk, and what was 


that to a son and brother going home? Yes, 
that morning John, wending his way home on 
foot, was happier and more cheerful than if he 


had been an emperor, or a millionaire. It is 
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needless to speak of the affectionate welcome 
he received when he reached his father’s 
house. 

‘Although there was every reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Sternheart was pleased with 
John, and desired his return as soon as his busi- 
ness should recommence in the spring, yet his 
father’s feelings were a little wounded at the 
implied unimportance attached to~his son’s 
services, which would permit him to be absent 
for the winter. Perhaps this arose more from 
pride than from sound discretion, but be this 
as it may, Mr. Homespun resolved not to press 
his son on his new situation. He therefore 
quietly acquiesced in his son’s remaining at 
home, and waiting the leadings of Providence 
as to his future course. Accordingly John was 
again entered at the village school, paying fair 
attention to those studies which might be use- 
ful to him in coming years.” 

In this artless story, how much is there to 
admire and imitate! How pleasing to watch 
the progress of this youth, his unflinching 
principles, and his high moral courage L. + Pers 
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haps some who will read these pages can bear 
witness to the difficulty attending any course 
of conduct, however excellent, which is un- 
popular. Many an apprentice has taken his 
first dram, because he had not the courage 
to say “no,” lest his fellows should laugh at 
him. Many a student, correct at home, has 
disappointed the hopes of his friends for the 
same reason. It is exceedingly difficult for a 
youth who mingles in certain social circles, 
where a lax standard of morals prevails, to 
value, and act ont the noble advice of poor 
Burns to his young friend— 


“ An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended.” 


Another poet has said, what all men know— 
“Sin is a sore, and folly is a fever,” 


and yet great men of long and hard expe- 
rience, often prefer this “sore,” and invoke 
this ‘‘ fever,” rather than bear the sneer of a 


companion, or the ridicule even of an enemy. 
And if so with the great and experienced, how 
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much more so with the young and inexpe- 
rienced! It is scarcely wonderful that so 
many become the dupes of vice, rather than 
bear ridicule for being virtuous. 

In Mr. Tutile’s life, his sound prudence and 
rare moral courage were foreshadowed, in his 
decided refusal to join with his companions in 
ridiculing his employer’s wife. Even at that 
early period he was so thoroughly in love with 
the courteous laws of virtue, that he did not 
hesitate to incur both the ridicule and dis- 
pleasure of his fellows by refusing to engage 
in their offensive and cowardly attacks on 
another. 

This conduct was not unrewarded. The 
sneering deist deigned to speak a word of 
approval; and the usually stern and distant 
master and mistress, became his friends. His 
cheerful ‘ anticipation” of duty made him a 
valuable assistant, and in these few weeks, as 
we shall see presently, he sowed seed which 
produced a joyful harvest. 


ae 


His First Dollar. 


*“ Who can guess what I may be? 
Who can tell my fortune to me?” 


‘‘Berorer John’s return home an incident 
occurred, which may be recorded as interesting 
to lads who leave their parents without money 
—poor in every respect but a spotless reputa- 
tion. Whilst at his brief apprenticeship, as 
before intimated, he had scarce a penny to 
line his pocket. His fellow-apprentices had 
richer friends, and consequently plenty of 
pocket money. It was no easy task for him 
to earn even a small amount. He had the 
privilege of doing what is called over-work, 
that is, after performing his daily labor, if he 
chose, he eould fold books in the bindery, for 
which he was paid by the page. Although 
this was a branch of business distinct from 


his own trade, yet he resolved to avail him- 
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self of the privilege. Being a raw hand he 
could not accomplish much, and the com- 
pensation was so despicable in the view of 
the other apprentices as not to be entertained 
by them for a moment. In the evening af- 
ter his own work was done, he applied his 
hands to this new branch of business, and 
persevered in it until the proper hour for sleep. 
With all his tact and perseverance his earn- 
ings seldom exceeded five or six cents an 
evening. But he had learned the multiplica- 
tion table. He calculated that if he should 
work four nights in a week, earning six and 
a fourth cents each night, it would make 
twenty-five cents a week. If he worked thus 
| four weeks, it would amount to one dollar, a 
_ large sum of money for him in those days. 
| Thus stimulated by the pleasant prospect, he 
| worked night after night, without disturbing 
any one, or being disturbed ; but meanwhile 
esteemed by his comrades a real “ green” 
country lad for his pains ! 
‘On his leaving for home, John was not a 
little disappointed that Mr. Sternheart did not 
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offer to pay him his hard-earned extra wages ; 
still he was too modest to demand it, glad 
enough, as he was, in fact, to make his way 
home, with few or even no cents in his pock- 
et. But John’s wages were not forgotten. 
A month or two afterward, he accidentally 
met Mr. Sternheart in the county town of 
his native county. ‘The interview was friend- 
ly. John thought of his dues, as must be 
confessed, but was too timid to dun even 
for an honest debt. Before parting, however, 
he was joyfully startled by Mr. Sternheart’s 
inquiry, ‘John, did I pay you for your over- 
work ? ‘ No, sir,’ was the prompt reply ; upon 
which his employer handed him a silver dol- 
lar,—a great prize for John,—more money 
than he had ever before claimed as his own!” 
‘Some one,” says Lacon, ‘in casting up 
his accounts, put down a very large sum per 
annum for his idleness ;” ‘ As vinegar to the 
teeth,” says one wiser than Lacon, “ and as 
smoke to the eyes, so is the slaggard to them 
that send him.” And says another with 


great power— 3 oe 
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“For there is nothing in the earth so small that it may not 
produce great things, 
And no swerving from a straight line, that may not lead 


eternally astray.” 


If these striking proverbs and sayings are true, 
then well may we watch with deep interest 
that youth calculating the value of time 
which others were squandering, and multiply- 
ing his nobly earned sixpence until it reached 
the sum of one dollar. After he became a 
man, he often referred to that dollar as the 
choicest, and most highly prized that he 
ever earned, and at that time it seemed a 
greater treasure than a hundred in after life. 
In the perseverance which he displayed in 
that “ overwork” is found the- secret of his 
future successes. He was never a bold specu- 
lator, but through life he was the same dili- 
gent worker and economist as in “ Mr. Stern- 
heart’s” bindery. And as we trace the result 
in his case, we are justified in addressing to 
the indolent the truthful rebuke of the gifted 


‘yet lazy Burns, better at preaching than prac- 


tising— 
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“Oman! while in thy early years 
How prodigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious, youthful prime !” 


There is a casual allusion in this anecdote, 
which throws light on William’s religious habits 
at thattime. In alluding to his multiplication 
table, it will be remembered that each week 
furnished him only four for a multiplier. On 
Saturday night he would not work, for he had 
been taught by his parents that it was proper 
then to prepare for the Sabbath. Still there 
were five nights besides, which he could have 
used, had he been so disposed, for his ‘‘ over- 
work,” and yet he only worked fowr nights 
each week. How was the remaining evening 
used? His industry is proof that it was not 
in idleness or dissipation. Im this, as in 
everything else, the young apprentice had 
settled it as a principle strictly to be adhered 
to, that he ought to devote one week-day 


evening to religious purposes: and he was 
found regularly in his place at the Thursday 
evening meeting, which has been observed in 
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Newark from timeimmemorial. Dr. MacWhor- 
ter was then in that church, and his friends 
testify that this venerable man had no more 
attentive hearer than William Tuttle. His 
life then, is a proof of the promise, ‘“ Them 
that honor me, I will honor.” 

William attended the Grammar School in 
Morristown at one time, and this was proba- 
bly during the winter after his “ brief appren- 
ticeship” in Newark. His father, at this 
time, resided between Morristown and Mend- 
ham, three or four miles from the former 
place. He boarded at home, and twice each 
day walked this distance, so formidable to 
modern effeminacy. ‘The cost of his tuition, 
we may conjecture, was in part met by that 
precious ‘silver dollar,” of which he has 
given so entertaining an account. We have also 
learned from his brother, that many hours of 
each week were spent in assisting his father. 
The son’s principles were too high-minded, and 
his sense of propriety too nice, to suffer him to 
excuse himself from sharing the burdens of 
his father, by the plea that he was compelled 
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to walk such a distance to school. Let boys 
consider the account this youth has given of 
himself, as requiring more timne and labor 
than the most of his fellows, to keep a fair 
standing in his class, the time consumed in 
going and returning from school, and yet his 
conscientious industry at home that his father 
might not be more heavily taxed for his sake, 
and they will find a most noble example of 
compliance with Heaven’s fifth statute, ‘* Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” 

It may not be irrelevant here to learn from 
a contemporary the estimate which others 
placed in William Tuttle at this period of 
his life. ‘‘ He was then fond of books,” says 
one who had the best of opportunities of know- 
ing him. ‘As nearly as I can now remem- 
ber, he was a pattern of industry, sobriety, 
and morality, always considerate, affectionate, 
and devoted. . He possessed, apparently, an 
elevation of principle, far above the standard 
which governed most of his companions. 
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This attracted the notice of all who knew 
him, and many even then predicted that he 
would be good and useful, as the event has 
proved. He was in all stations, trustworthy. 
He had not long been an apprentice, before 
his employer confided the management of his 
business, in a great measure, to his care, and 
stimulated William’s studious habits by pub- 
lishing several articles from his pen.” 


“Ooy os you gu.” 


‘In the spring of 1797, Mr. Sternheart sold 
his printing establishment, and John Home- 
spun, who felt under no special obligations 
even to his old employer, now considered the 
matter entirely optional with himself and his 
father, whether or not to enter the service of 
the new purchaser. It was not long, how- 
ever, before his father received a letter from 
another printing firm, making inquiries as to 
John’s engagements and disposition to enter 
their employ. Either the proprietors of this 
establishment had obtained some favorable 
knowledge of John whilst in Newark, the year 
before, or some friend in town had mentioned 
him as a-lad of industry, and of good morals. 
Be this as it may, there was a reputation for 
character, real or fictitious, which even then 
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called forth not only a first but a second ap- 
plication for his services, and that from entire 
strangers. Upon careful reflection, Mr. Home- 
spun agreed that his son should make a trial 
of the new situation. The result of this was 
his being regular indentured as an apprentice 
in that printing-office. 

“The new family in which John lived and 
worked, was that of Mr. Goodheart. He was 
himself a working man, and as much the 
kind companion of his apprentices, as their 
master. His wife was tidy, and spared no 
labor to manage well her domestic concerns. 
Both husband and wife were affable, frugal, 
and sympathizing. The law of kindness, and 
not of coercion predominated. No lordly au- 
thority was manifested by Mr. Goodheart. 
His fellow apprentices were also very different 
from those he had associated with in Mr. 
Sternheart’s office. Their circumstances were 
more on an equality with his own, and this 
materially increased the pleasures of his new 
home. It was one family. The apprentices 
were not boarded out, as is too common in 
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these days; and by the judicious firmness of 
the master, each one was led to conform to 


wholesome regulations, among which was one 
on which he insisted: Every member of the 
family must be at home and in bed at a sea- 
sonable hour. This valuable rule, thus en- 
forced, was a shield from the various tempta- 
tions which so often ensnare the inexperienced 
youth, and prove destructive of good morals 
and a character for virtue. 

‘“¢ John was not slack in performing the la- 
bors assigned him. He tried to be faithful. 
He neither grumbled nor hesitated. A prompt 
‘and cheerful compliance with duty was a pre- 
vailing mark. He endeavored to avoid the 
meanness of being an “ eye-servant,” so that, 
whether his employer was present or not, it 
made no difference as to the industry of his ap- 
prentice. When the old town-clock announced 
the hour of labor, he was at his post, and when 
business had thriven, the pleasure of John was 
as great as that of his employer.” 

When William’s indentures were to be 
signed by his father, he made a visit home, 
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and, in connection with this event, we have a 
pleasing picture of his feelings. 

** With his indentures in his pocket, and in 
his own handwriting, he again walked home. 
The countenances of his friends seemed to say 
to him, ‘ John, we are most happy to see you. 
—No tidings of disgrace to yourself or us, have 
reached our ears! Welcome home! Welcome 
home! It was a real comfort to John to be 
able to look his friends in the face without an 
upbraiding conscience. 

‘*¢ The few days assigned to John for his visit, 
passed away quickly and not without much 
cheerful mirth, for, notwithstanding his atten- 
tion to business, no one loved to be merry with 
his friends more than he. The time having 
expired, he promptly returned, because he 
knew Mr. Goodheart needed his services, and 
because that was the time appointed for his 
return. It was a cardinal maxim with him, 
during his whole apprenticeship—and I would 
add during his whole life—to make mere in- 
clination or gratification yield to duty. In 


fact, he very early learned that there is no 
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happiness aside from duty. Accordingly, with 
some plain refreshments in his pocket to eat 
by the way, he left home. It is true that now, 
by such industry as he had shown in Mr. 
Sternheart’s bindery, he had a few shillings of 
his own, but he deemed it better to save them 
than spend them in riding in the public 
conveyance. A penny saved was as good as 
two pence earned. His allowance for cloth- 
ing was small, and to make ends meet, and 
yet appear neatly clad, the strictest econo- 
my was indispensable. He could never bear 
to be in debt. Then and through life he rigid- 
ly maintained the wholesome rule, Let not 
your outgoes exceed your income.” 

While some may look at this artless nar- 
rative with the feeling that it has no such 
importance as to warrant its publication ; 
one thing is certain, that in this narrative 
is found the way by which most youth must 
rise to an honorable and independent sta- 
tion in life. How often do we see the same 
way followed and proved! In one of our 
western states, we find a boy barefooted, as 
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one describes it, living in a cabin, and working 
not only under the scourge of poverty, but 
animated with an honest ambition to do all 
he can for himself. That boy, after his day’s 
work is done, is stretched before a blazing 
fire, with no candle, intensely studying per- 
haps a borrowed book. Ina few years we find 
him in college. He rigidly follows the rule, 
* Let not your outgoes exceed your income,” 
and when his means are exhausted, nothing 
discouraged, he walks some forty miles to en- 
gage in making salt, and so intent on se- 
curing the means of an education, that he 
works day and night. Even when he has 
thrown himself upon his heap of straw to rest 
tired nature, the prevailing passion animates 
him, and he is seen walking in his sleep aroun 

his boiJing salt kettles. It would be strange 
if such a man did not make some figure in the 
world, and no one expresses as much surprise 
as admiration to find him at last occupying a 
place either in our national Senate or Cabinet. 
We do not feel surprised that this man is no 


more proud than his friends, to hear the people 
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with admiring affection calling him, even now, 
** Tom the salt-boiler.” 

We look at another in the same state, an 
apprentice, an industrious, enterprising boy, 
who devotes his leisure hours to the diligent 
reading of books, and in a few years are 
charmed with his eloquence and learning on 
the platform, ‘the stump,’ at the bar, and in 
the halls of legislation. 

We look at another boy brought up to labor 
and self-dependence by his admirable mother, 
a widow. Ona certain morning, some forty 
years ago, we see him starting on foot with a 
small budget of clothes for New York city. 
He has already learned all that he can of the 
village blacksmith, and now is ambitious 
to excel in his business. At low wages he en- 
gages himself with a good workman in the city. 
Early and late he is at his place. His mind 
labors with his body, and in a year or two he 
becomes so great a proficient, as to com- 
mand any wages he chooses to ask. — All 
this time, as an apprentice, a journeyman at 
low wages, and as a perfect workman, he acts 
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out the maxim, “ Let not your outgoes exceed 
your income.” That man yet lives. His ef- 
forts have conducted him to opulence, which 
he is using liberally in the cause of his divine 
Master. 

Said the eccentric John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke, ‘* When I succeeded to my father’s es- 
tate, every inch of it was mortgaged nineteen 
dollars on every twenty of its value. In a few 
years I cleared off this enormous incumbrance 
by the magic power of four words, ‘ Pay as 
you go.” 

There is not a town in New England, and 
perhaps not in the United States, which has 
not some man who has risen high in the es- 
teem of society, even when the circumstances 
in which he began life were to all appearance 
‘unfavorable. Whether you look at the life of 
the *‘ Salt-boiler” or the ‘“‘ learned Blacksmith,” 
or the accomplished secretary of the Sinith- 
sonian Institute, or the subject of this memoir 
—who never pretended to rank with such men 
as to natural talents—it will be seen that they 
all followed substantially the course of the Mor- 
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ris county apprentice-boy, who has here so 
truthfully told his own story. In this country, 
if-the young have not the energy to walk in 


this way, they must expect, with few excep- 


tions, to live in poverty, which in many cases 
will become depressed into pauperism. Here 
and there one will have the gold showered 
into his lap, it may be, by the death of a 
friend, or by stumbling into some successful 


speculation ; but the most, if they secure com- 
petence at all, must do it in this way. As for 
those stations which require mental discipline 
and acquirements, the exceptions to this prin- 
ciple are still more rare. These “ boys of ge- 
nius” and these men of indolence, who expect 
to rival a Marshall or a Story in the law, a 
Griffin or an Alexander in the pulpit, a Ham- 
ilton or a Webster in the cabinet, without in- 
tense application and diligence, are doomed to 
a woful disappointment. God creates powers 
for us, but he has made it a universal law, 
that we must use those powers if they do us 


any good. 


Cngleasant Comparisons. 


“ Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.” 


Ler us now recur to the narrative of Mr. 
Tuttle’s experience, and the principles which 
governed him, as found in his history of 
“John Homespun.” ‘‘ Having resumed his 
station, things moved on smoothly with John. 
He made commendable progress in his trade, 
The family of which he was now a member, 
were courteous and happy, and John did what 
he could to continue this state of things. 
Were errands to be performed, John was at 
hand, ready and willing to execute them. 
Had he accomplished his own daily labor, and 
yet some out-door work remain to be done, 
he did not meanly shrink away to escape 
duty. In working hours or not, it was the 
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same with him. In consequence of this, he 
was apparently much esteemed by his em- 
ployer. His employer’s wife was also his 
friend, and he endeavored to deserve this 
friendship. As a slight incident, it may be 
stated, that during the first year of his ap- 
prenticeship, water for family use was pro- 
cured at a public inn on the opposite side of | 
the most public street in the town. Mrs, | 
Goodheart had no domestic help, and in car- | 
rying water was often assisted by her hus- 
band and the apprentices. In this, John en- 


deavored to anticipate her wants. Sometimes, 
when she was s@én on her way to the pump, 
John has thrown down his work, and taken 
the pail from her hand to do the duty himself, 
Boys enough are found now-a-days, who would 
disdain such humble acts. 

‘What think you? Were John’s acts of 
kindness to his mistress appreciated, or did 
they pass unnoticed and unrewarded? The 
sequel will answer. Mrs. Goodheart was a 


tailoress, and an industrious, frugal house- 


wife—a fortune for a poor man. One day 
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she said to him, ‘John, when you want any 
article of clothing made, bring me the mate- 
rials, and | will make it for you. I wish to 
pay you for your kindness to me.’ This was 
a matter of some importance to him in those 
days, as it aided him in carrying out the prin- 
ciple about his outgoes and income, and in 
doing this, he acted on the conviction that - 
neat though cheap clothing, free from debt, 
was greatly to be preferred to more expensive 


and fashionable attire not paid for, a pref- 
erence which the writer would suggest as 
worthy of the imitation not only of apprentices, 
but of those in every station ‘ef life.” 


“Don’t run in debt :—never mind, never mind 
If the clothes are faded and torn; 
i Fixthem up, make them do; it is better far 
Than to have the heart weary and worn. 
There's no comfort, I tell you, in walking the street, ; 
In the fine clothes, if you know you're in debt ; 
And feel that perchance you some tradesman may meet, 
Who will sneer,— They're not paid for yet.” 


. 

“Tt might have been in the second year 
of John’s apprenticeship, when an incident 
occurred further showing the kind regard 
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which Mrs. Goodheart had for him. In those 
days it was fashionable for young men to wear 
ruffies on the bosoms of their linen. John 
procured materials for a shirt of rather finer 
quality than he was accustomed to wear, 
intending it for special occasions. Mrs. G. 
most cheerfully offered to make it. When it 
- was done, you may imagine John’s surprise, 
at beholding the bosom embellished with an 
elegant ruffle! Mrs. G., out of pure regard 
to John, at her own expense, had procured it, 
and affixed it to his linen, thinking it would 
gratify him to be in the fashion. For a mo- 
ment he was astounded! A ruffle to his 
linen! <A rustic boy like him, with a ruffle 
in his bosom! He could not for a moment | 
harbor so novel a stranger. ‘My dear Mad- 
am,’ said John, with his usual decision, ‘I 
give you a thousand thanks for your kind in- 


tentions, but I must beg you to relieve my 
linen of this trapping of pride, or I, shall 
have to do it myself!” The lady yielded 
her taste to his decided request, and the ruffle 
was taken off. Even in after years, when 
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his circumstances were independent, much 
more so than those of many who wore ruffles, 
he uniformly resisted the use of such articles, 
as an unnecessary appendage to his dress.” 

** Some months after the affair of the ruffles, 
John’s employer removed his family from the 
building in. which was the printing-oflice, to 
one about a quarter of a mile distant. He 
was still the youngest apprentice. His duty, 
therefore, was to sweep the office, and in 
winter to make the fires. He was an early 

| riser. .* Early to bed, and early to rise,’ was 
| an habitual trait. He always did his office 
work before breakfast, and was the first of 
the family to rise. To relieve Mrs. Good- 
- heart, who was still without a domestic, be- 
fore attending to the office ‘work, he would 
often build the fire, and hang on the tea-ket- 
| tle, whilst the other members of the fam- 
ily were still-in bed. No one, who has not 
made the experiment, knows how much can 
be accomplished by a young man, or even an 
old man, by early rising. In after life, it was 
pleasant to John that he could not recall 
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more than two or three instances during his 
apprenticeship, in which he overslept himself, 
and was called up by his employer.” 

All these facts are invaluable to the young, 
as an example; and in the honest, cheerful 
face of William Tuttle at that day, as in 
after life, might be read a rebuke to all 
sluggards, and the proof that to be happy we 
must be dutiful. Who is ‘the happy man ?” 

“ A man of no regrets, 
He goes his sunny way— 


Owing the past no load of debts 
The present cannot pay.” 


We here detect some of the principles and 
maxims, which resulted in that unusual sym- 
metry of character which he attained. He 
reflected that his parents were in straitened 
circumstances, and his future prospects ma- 
terially dependent on his moral character 
and indusiry. For this reason he tried to 
cultivate an abiding sense of the importance 
of these cardinal virtues to a young man hay- 
ing no resources out of himself. He was 
accustomed modestly to say, that among his 
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acquaintances were lads who were in circum- 
stances more pleasant than his own. ‘Their 
anticipations were cheerful. They had friends 
not only to assist them with money, but in- 
troduce them into society and business. He 
had no such resources to rely on. This dis- 
parity, at times, was the cause of mortifica- 
tion and depression of spirits, but it was a 
wholesome part of the discipline which final- 
ly made the man; and should any young 
person ever experience such a discipline, let 
him consider how ripe and choice the fruit it 
bore in the case of Mr. Tuttle. 

The immediate result of this contrast be- 
tween his own situation and that of others 


was his refraining from efforts for an extend- 
ed acquaintance, and this of itself led to his 
more strict attention to books. From his 
autobiography we learn that ‘he contin- 
ued to occupy his leisure hours with books. 
He devoted very little time to society. In 
this way much may be gained by a young 
man of limited education. He considered 
it the very harvest season in which every 
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young man should be diligent in storing his 
mind with useful history—and preparing for 
the responsibilities of manhood. As he grew 
older, a knowledge of men, nations and cus- 
toms, seemed highly desirable. To a good de- 
gree his leisure time was employed in reading 
history, travels, and such other books. The 
rise and fall of the ancient republics—the his- 
tory of the mother country—the life of Wash- 
ington, and the records of other eminent men 
whose patriotism and virtue formed a con- 
stellation worthy of imitation, shared his at- 
tention. The perusal of useful books he 
thought had a salutary influence on his 
mind, and the more it was stored with the 
wisdom of other generations, the better he 
would be able to act a responsible and mer- 
itorious part on the theatre of human life. 
His memory was not retentive, and this was 
a source of trouble through life. But to rem- 
edy this defect in part, John made notes of 
interesting and remarkable events for future 
reference.” 


‘It was a resolution which he formed | 
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after leaving his father’s house, not to as- 
sociate with low, mean, dissipated youth. 
The regard he had for his own reputation, and 
for the feelings of his parents and friends, 
stimulated him to keep this resolution. Still 
he looked forward to the time when his rustic 
manners, his bashful timidity would be over- 
come, and when especially his character 
would introduce him to that portion of society 
with which he aspired to mingle. Months 
and even years passed away before he could 
overcome his timidity and gain courage enough 
to mingle even with youth of his own age.” 
These extracts prove that this boy was not 
perfect. He was not able to overcome entirely 
the sense of inferiority which is produced by 
referring actions and men to a wrong stand- 
ard, one in fact which is most despicable. He 
who graduates character and men by the 
amount of money they possess, must reverse 
the decree which sent Dives to hell, and Laz- 
arus to heaven. Some of the most corrupt men, 
without a redeeming virtue, must be admired 
and courted because they are rich, while some 
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of the purest and loveliest men must be treated 
with neglect because they are poor. No one 
boldly takes this standard in so many words, 
and yet society has always been more or less 
governed by it. There is a society in which 
this standard shall have no influence what- 
ever, but it is not found on earth. Here vir- 
tuous and high-souled poverty often is made 
to feel a sense of inferiority. This is strange, 
but it is true. William Tuttle felt this, and 
his heart was not entireiy fortified against the 
injustice. He felt a depression of spirits 
which at first may have found relief in tears, 
or repining words. And yet how philosophi- 
cal his mode of dealing with the distemper. 
The moment he becomes aware of his folly, he 
applies the remedy. It is not found in low 
company, in places of dissipation, nor in un- 
manly complainings that he was denied a sta- 


tion occupied by persons of less worth than’ 


himself, nor in secret regrets that his parents 
were not able to do for him all he desired, nor 
yet in any habitual indulgence in the most 
dangerous and bewitching practice of novel- 
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reading. He found the remedy in books of a 
substantial character, and in laudable efforts 
to improve his mind and cultivate his virtue. 


' Oh, if young men would imitate this example, 


how many broken hearts would be saved, and 
how much anguish to disappointed friends 
would be spared! Had the subject of this 
sketch faltered here, he might have become a 
sacrifice to his mortification, and have sunk 
into the same ruin which overtook some of his 
acquaintances. 


“Cnvaline of Litrhfielt.” 


“ Our indiscretion sometimes seryes us well.” 


*¢ To err is human,” and happy is the man, 
who, having discovered his mistake, has the 
resolution to abandon it. Burns, whose bril- 
liant genius was not able to preserve him 
from some sad errors, in his “letter to a 
young friend,” has said— 

“ Ay free, aff han’ your story tell 
When wi’ a bosom crony ; 


But still keep something to yoursel’, 
Ye'll scarcely tell to ony,” 


This is a proper rule in most cases involving 
gross crime, and in many cases, where the 
most that can be said, it was folly, but few 
will dispute. But when we look at words 
penned by a man who rarely was guilty of a 
foolish thing, and find them recorded, not to 
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gratify a morbid curiosity, but to point a most 
important truth, then would it not be false 
delicacy to suppress the following incident, 
since it reveals the very rock on which not only 
the young, but men of matured judgment, 
have been wrecked? When the Christian world 
was shocked by the announcement that a dis- 


tinguished luminary in the church had become 


guilty of crimes which it is a shame to men- 
tion, that shock was not moderated by his 
pointing out the cause which had produced. that 
sad result. It was his greedy appetite for 
works of fiction. Let it be remembered that 
when the incident about to be told occurred, 
William was a boy of sixteen years, who had 
scarcely seen anything of the world, and there 
will appear traits which will cause a smile of 
admiration rather than contempt. 

“© At an early period of his apprenticeship 
John Homespun got hold of a novel entitled 
‘Caroline of Litchfield’ He read the work 
with the credulity of an inexperienced youth, 
and was foolish enough to suppose there were 
such angels in human form, as the heroine of 
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that story. It was the first work of fiction he 
had ever read, and it filled his mind with ex- 
travagant notions of happiness and love. For 
a short time his head was affected with that 
sort of bewilderment which so often comes 
over those who devour fictitious works. This 
led him into a misstep, which in the end was 
scarcely to be regretted. In the adjacent 
dwelling resided a girl of sixteen, who seemed 
in John’s heated imagination to be as lovely 
as ‘ Caroline of Litchfield” She might often 
Ee at a window opposite to that where 
J 


ing she seemed to him an angel of beauty. 


in was working ; and with her book or sew- 


Sometimes John seated himself at his own 
window with a book, and a sly glance toward 
each other seemed to speak volumes. He was 
certain that the merchant’s daughter regarded 
him with such tenderness as ‘Caroline of 
Litchfield’ entertained for her lover. So sure 
was he of this fact, that at last he made bold 
to address a letter of friendship to her. By 
some mishap the note was intercepted by her 
father, and John soon learned its fate. To him 
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it was like an earthquake; for back came the 
letter with her father’s injunction to drop the 
correspondence on the spot. It was a good 
lesson. Now his folly was transparent even 
to himself. For days his feelings were greatly 
disturbed, not so much with regret that his 
bubble was burst, as that he had been led to 
so foolish a deed. The timely ‘earthquake’ 
not only cured him of his silly love, but con- 
vinced him that it was better for him to per- 
fect himself in his trade than in a correspond- 
ence like this. Ever after he was very care- 
ful to abstain from two pernicious practices, 
the building of air-castles, and the killing 
of time by reading novels ! 

“‘ Nowa word to youth on the evils of reading 
novels and romances.” | 

Here the narrative breaks off abruptly, and 
the writer proceeds to other scenes in his life. 
Why did he not speak that ‘word to youth 
on the evils of reading novels” and roman- 
ces, must be conjectured. A blank page 
is left, and he may have intended to do 
it at another time, but the probable reason 
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was that he found in a religious paper an ar- 
ticle headed “‘ Beware of Bad Books,” which 
met his views so perfectly as to render his com- 
ments unnecessary. Accordingly we find that 
article lying in the sheet which contains the 
anecdote just quoted. To show his feelings, 
it will be relevant to give one or two extracts 
which are marked by his own hand. 

‘* Bad books are like ardent spirits; they 
furnish neither ‘aliment’ nor ‘ medicine ;’ 


are poison. Both intoxicate, one the 
other the body. * * * * * Books 
of ion are bad in their influence and 
character. ‘Their authors are commonly bad 
men, and wicked men do not often write good 
books. A stream does not rise higher than its 
fountain. ‘Their principles are often corrupt, 
encouraging chivalrous notions, worldly honor, 
and pleasure, at war with the only true code 
of morals. They insult the understanding 
of the reader, by representing as truth what 
is confessedly false, and by assuming that the 
great object of reading is amusement and not 
instruction. A habit of reading for amuse- 
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ment simply, becomes so fixed that science 
loses its charms; sober history becomes dull” 
and tedious; whatever requires thought and 
study is cast aside; religious treatises, like 
those of Baxter, Bunyan, Flavel and Dod- 
dridge, though glowing with celestial fire, be- 
come insipid and uninteresting; the Bbile be- 
comes a wearisome book ; sermons lose their 
power ; or if any religious impression is made 
upon the conscience, the bewitching novel 


pleasant and easy, but straight road. Beate 
of the habit of indiscriminate novel reading. 
Although this may be but the fermented bev- 
erage from the literary dramshop, it is intoxi- 
cating and poisonous, and excites a thirst for 
what is maddening and destructive. 

‘* Beware of the foul and exciting romance. 
All that is said above of the character and in- 
fluence of the ordinary novel, will apply with 
tenfold intensity to this class of reading, for 
which it paves the way. The writer of mod- 
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ern romance chooses his scenes from the places 
of debauchery and crime, and familiarizes his 
readers, with sentiments, characters, and 
events that should be known only to the po- 
lice. Licentious scenes and obscene imagery 
are unblushingly introduced, and the imagina- 
tion polluted by suggestions and descriptions 
revolting to the pure in heart. It was lately 
testified in open court by the father of one 
whose guilty course has brought ruin upon 
herself and disgrace upon her family, and 
death upon her lover, that all was occasioned 
by his daughter’s ‘reading the impure works 
of Eugene Sue and Bulwer? To yield to 
such a charm, is like the voluntary sacrifice 
of one’s body and soul on the drunkard’s altar. 
Mental delirium tremens is as certain a con- 
sequence of habitual intoxication from such 
reading, as is that awful disease the certain 
end of the inebriate. Beware of it!” 

‘Do you still need to be persuaded to be- 
ware of the poison that would paralyze your 
conscience, weaken your intellect, pervert your 
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judgment, deprave your life, and perhaps ruin 
your soul.” 

Let these stirring passages, selected by a 
wise man as expressive of his feelings and 
views, sound a note of warning to every 
reader of his life. He was once led to do a 
very silly act under the influences, which are 
so well described in these extracts. 


@ Surial Claxs—Hr. Goodwill. 


“ At the last it biteth like a serpent, it stingeth like an adder.” 


‘““On a certain occasion, a few of John 
Homespun’s acquaintances, merchants’ clerks 
and apprentices, invited him to spend a social 
evening in a dry-goods store, after business was 
closed, and the store shut up. He was one of 
the youngest members of the party, and, not 
conscious of evil intentions, he gave way to 
the arrangements which the others made. 
Besides this, the customs of the times did not 
forbid the practice of drinking intoxicating 
liquors. A small contribution from each 
member of the company procured the ingre- 
dients for a bowl of egg-nog, with some crack- 
ers and cheese. They remained together until 
rather a late hour, spending the time ina social 
way, but without any marked effects of the 
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liquor. But before John got home or had re- 
tired to rest, he could not but reflect on the 
misspent evening, a whole evening lost from 
regular reading, a complete blank evening. 
There was one internal feeling of reproof which 
it was difficult to repress. He was ashamed 
that his ¢éme had been thus dissipated. Re- 
flecting on it in subsequent years, John could 
not but condemn his conduct as altogether 
wrong. : 

“‘ This cured him of evening sittings of this 
character, and during the remaining years of 
his apprenticeship, he was not again overtaken 
in a similar fault. This incident is mentioned 
to show what an estimate he put on time, even 
in his youthful days, and how much more 
profitable it would be to youth of the present 
day to recreate their minds in the perusal of 
wholesome standard works, than to vitiate 
their morals, and contract evil habits, by idly 
wasting their time in haunts of dissipation or 
in low associations. 

Happy youth, in thy wise resolves, and in 
thy sensitive fear of the very appearance of 
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evil. The ‘bowl of egg-nog,” and that ‘ so- 
cial meeting” might have been thy ruin. Nay, 
did all thy companions escape? Did no one 
of that mirthful circle sink to a drunkard’s 
grave ? ; 

‘‘ Despise not thou a small thing for evil or 
for good.” Let us not be guilty of attributing 
too much to that unconverted youth who was 
saved where others fell. It was of God; and 
in after-years he himself took great delight in 
ascribing all the glory to God. The following 
incident may be inserted here appropriately. 

** John Homespun had been with Mr. Good- 
heart some three years, when he made the 
acquaintance of a young man, whom I may 
call Mr. Goodwill. He was the son of a 
wealthy man; was possessed of a sprightly 
imagination, and was better educated than 
Joho. At stated seasons they met for mutual 
improvement of mind. They read together 
works of merit, aud wrote compositions, in- 
dulging freely in mutual criticism on each 
other’s performances. Eventually, they had 
the boldness to prepare some essays for the 
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press on the politics of the day. Among the 
patriots of Rome of whom they had read, and 
whose characters they had. weighed, was 
‘ Cincinnatus.’ This name was chosen by 
the friends to be signed to their articles. 

“The essays, copied in a disguised hand, 
soon reached the editor through the post-office, 
and they were graciously received. No one 
ean tell the feelings of John, when, time after 
time, he saw the manuscripts placed in the 
hands of the printer to be ‘set up” for the 
paper! But so.it was; the first, second, and 
third numbers followed in quick succession, 
and even met with an occasional remark of 
- approbation from the editor, who had not the 
remotest idea, that his own apprentice was a 
large contributor to the articles he was dishing 
out for the amusement and profit of his 
readers. | 

“‘ John’s intimacy and friendship with Mr. 
Goodwill continued many years. ‘Though the 
latter was far his superior in family connec- 
tions, in literary attainments, and in polished 
manners, yet he seemed to appreciate John’s 
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society. Even after both were married and in 
business for themselves, they regarded one an- 
other with more than ordinary friendship. 
Middle life had not passed, when his friend, 
his good friend, became addicted to the use of 


intoxicating liquors, although at first the fact 
was only known to himself and the one who 
sold it to him. It may well be supposed that 
the discovery, when made by his friends, was 
most mortifying to them. It was a shock to 
the communion of which both he and John 
had become members. 

“In a short time after this painful fact 
came to John’s ears, he was walking with his 
friend Mr. Goodwill in the public street, and 
he felt it to be his duty to try to reclaim him. 
With a trembling voice, and yet a good con- 
science, he told Mr. G. his own apprehensions, 
and kindly warned him of impending danger. 
Mr. G. appeared greatly surprised, and told 


his friend it was a great mistake. When in- 
formed in reply, that his habits had become 


so notorious as to occasion remark, and that 
at that very time he was under the influence 
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of intoxicating liquor, as could not be dis- 
puted, he acknowledged, that, on account of 
some bodily infirmities, he did occasionally 
drink porter or some such thing as a medicine! 

** Let me drop the veil on this painful event, 
and simply say, that remonstrances and warn- 
ings did not avail. The unhappy victim of a 
terrible habit, found it hard to break away 
from the destroyer, and only a few years 
passed, before his charming companion be- 
came a widow, and his children were left 
fatherless |” 

Alas, alas, this is too common a picture of 
life, not only at that early day, but now. 
The young, especially those who are away 
from home, are tempted to taste a little, as 
was William Tuttle, the night which he has 
described with such pleasing artlessness, and 
in many cases they are brought into a circle 
which has such charms that they cannot break 
away from it. At first the society has more 
charms than the drink, but by and by the drink 
becomes a necessary part of their daily com- 
forts. The more they drink, the more they 
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wish to drink, until, at last, manhood, and 
virtue, and love, all that is dear and desirable, 
and noble, are sunk in the appetite which 
consumes them. Said a distinguished member 
of Congress to his friend who was urging him to 
abandon his cups: ‘‘ The difference between 
me and a person just beginning to drink, is 
this—he could give up drinking tf he would, 
but I could not tf I would !” 

Said another, under the tyranny of this 
habit: ‘‘ Were [ certain that I should sink to 
perdition the next moment, I must drink that 
liquor !” 

Said an enterprising mechanic, trying to 
reform ; ‘I work away at my anvil with all 
my might, to try and forget my hankering 
for rum ; I try and think of the best of wives, 
my children, and their unhappy prospects ; 
I try to think of the value of a good name 
among men, and of heaven and hell; and yet 
my appetite for rum increases, until I suffer 
such agonies as cannot be described !” 

Says one who had inspiration to aid his 
natural wisdom, in describing that which was 
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to destroy more lives, and blight more happi- 
ness, than war or plague: ‘“‘ Who hath woe? 
who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? 
who hath babbling? who hath wounds with- 
out cause? who hath redness of eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth his color 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At 
the last it biteth like a serpent, it stingeth like 
an adder.” 


“Che Plove where Coo Ways meet.” 


“ Discretion guide inee on thy way, noble-minded youth.” 


._—Wriisr rehearsing some of the temptations 
which this youth escaped, we may refer to 
another scene of a different character. It is 
quoted from a letter written to his brother. 
He here unbosoms himself to one who was 
very dear to him, with the generous and deli- 
cate freedom which ever characterized their 
intercourse. 

“‘ After leaving home for an apprenticeship, 
I remember with satisfaction some cardinal 
principles with which I started. Poor as 1 
then was, I cannot forget the inequality I felt 
in company with boys whose parents were in 
easy or affluent circumstances. It produced 
in me diffidence, and led me to retirement. 
To meet it, | resolved not to mingle with low 
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company, male or female ; and it was not 
until I could, by moral character and a fair 
reputation, command respect,that Ienlarged my 
associations. 

“Another point I assumed was this, that 
my moral deportment should be such (italiciz- 
ing is the editor’s), ‘hat when I visited my 
friends at home, I could meet them with a 
clear conscience, neither having dishonored 
them nor myself. All my future prospects 
rested on a spotless character, united with 
industry and economy. With passions strong 
and rebellious, I had to repress and contend 
with them; and perhaps this was less from 
the fear of God, than the fear of blasting my 
own character.” 

‘‘T recollect an instance, while an appren- 
tice, of a young female in the family where I 
lived, who, by various indications which I 
considered improper, led me to distrust her 
motives. At the breakfast table the next 
morning, surrounded by the family, and the 
girl herself waiting on the table, I said to the 
mistress of the house, ‘This girl must leave 
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the house, or I will! The declaration was 
astounding to all. ‘What is the matter? 
what has she been doing? inquired the lady. 
I then described precisely what it was which 
had not only disgusted, but alarmed me. 
The effect was decisive, for the girl left soon 
after. 

‘¢T do not mention these things boastingly. 
If I have been restrained from sins, and pre- 
served amid temptations and snares, which 
have overwhelmed others with ruin and dis- 
grace, I ascribe it to that kind Providence 
which has upheld us all our days, and which | 
permits not a sparrow to fall without his no- 
tice. Experience and observation combine to 
make the words of the poet more impressive 
than they seemed to me in my early life: 


‘Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies, 


1” 


This narrative contains a most important 
example for the young. It is related of Mira- 
beau by Dumont, who was his intimate friend 
and associate, that his life had been dissolute 
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in the extreme ; and now the end was draw- 
ing near. No mere man could long endure 
the sway of such passions. Like the pro- 
digious heat in a blast furnace, such passions 
would have consumed walls of rock, and 
melted away adamant. He now looked on 
things in a different light, and once said to 
Dumont with such emphasis in his words as 
he only could give, ‘‘ Were it not for my bad 
reputation, I might have France at my feet. 
I would pass through a furnace heated seven 
times to purify the name of Mirabeau.” The 
same writer declares he has seen Mirabeau 
weep bitterly, and has heard him say, almost 
suffocated with sobs, ‘‘ 1 am eruelly expiating 
the sins of my youth !” 

Oh, how beautiful in the contrast with such 
a character and such words, to look on the life 
of an honest, virtuous, high-minded man! 
How thrilling his words, uttered when he had 
nearly reached the “ end of all things,” ‘‘ [ re- 
member with satisfaction some cardinal prin- 
ciples with which I started!” Among these 
was one, ‘not to associate with /ow company, 
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male or female,” by which he meant the un- 
principled and vicious. 

And when at last he was brought to “ the 
place where two ways meet,” the one the way 
of wisdom, virtue and honor; the other, “ the 
way to hell, going down to the chambers of 
death ;” he seeméd to hear a heavenly voice 
saying to him, ‘ Enter not into the path of the 
wicked, and go not in the way of evil men; 
avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and 
pass away ;” and with a resolution and a sen- 
sitiveness to the appearance of evil, which we 
cannot too much admire, he was “ not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision !” 

‘‘ John’s apprenticeship had hardly half eX- 
pired when his original master sold out his 
business, and John lost the friends with whom 
he had lived happily. It was an interruption 
of friendship which he did not soon forget. 
After Mrs. Goodheart became a -widow, John 
called occasionally in a neighboring city to see 
her. The remembrance of what he had en- 
joyed in former years in her family could not 
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be obliterated. 
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‘* The new family into which he was now in- 
troduced proved to be a very kind and agreea- 
ble one. It was a family bountifully supplied 
with every comfort, and from this time having 
nothing to do except at his regular work in 
the printing-office, he applied himself with 
diligence during the hours of business, and at 
night took up his books. Time passed away 
agreeably. John had the confidence of his 
new master, and that confidence he was care- 
ful not to betray. The master’s interest was 
John’s interest. 

“ And here I may relate an incident or two, 
showing on what principles he acted. Ona 
certain occasion John was intrusted with a 

horse and wagon to distribute and sell books 
in a district of country some sixty miles from 
home. He had not forgotten the frugal habits 
of his early life. He started with the resolu- 
tion of spending as little as possible on the 
trip. He was from home nearly a week. 
Whilst his horse was well taken care of, John 
instead of getting regular meals for himself at 
the public houses, saved the expense of dining 
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by carrying in his pocket some crackers and 
cheese. After putting up his horse at night, 


he took a regular meal, and in the morning 


he did the same. ‘This lasted him till night. 
He returned safe home with some three hun- 
dred dollars, and an accurate account of his 
expenses, much to the gratification of his em- 
ployer. 

‘** On an another occasion John was supcenaed 
as a witness to a neighboring town in a cause 
in which his employer was plaintiff. He ex- 
pected to be waiting two or three days be- 
fore the cause would come on. He reached 
the town before noon. Whilst others sat down 
to rich and inviting dinners, John was un- 


willing to task his master with that expense. 


He meant to dine on a few crackers, and then 
make his supper answer for the day. Con- 
trary to all expectation, toward sundown of 
the first day, his employer’s lawyer came to 
him and told him the cause had either been 
settled or postponed, and he could return that 
evening or the next morning, as he liked best. 
He soon decided to return that night; but he 
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was hungry; regular tea-time would give him 
a late start. The landlord removed this diffi- 
culty by furnishing him supper in advance. 
In the simplicity of his heart, John supposed 
a man was charged according to what he ate, 
so he partook sparingly! His bill amounted 
to about double what he expected. He then 
travelled fourteen miles home, and to the sur- 
prise of his employer was at work in the morn- 
ing with the other hands.” 


“Manor thy Father and thy Bdather.” 


We have already seen in the previous part 
of this Memoir, that Mr. Tuttle had proved 
himself an affectionate and considerate son. 
He did not complain of the harsh necessity, 
which tied him to labor in assisting his father, 
to provide the means of sustenance for his 
family. He never was heard fretting, that he 
should labor a long day for some farmer, for 
the sum of one or two shillings, but seems to 
have felt that spring of comfort, which is the 
proper result of trying to do right, when he 
could take home the bushel of grain for which 
he had worked several days. He had a hun- 
ger for knowledge, which Jed him to the most 
parsimonious use of time. Yet his moral sense 
was too nice to suffer him to feel easy in the 
delicious entertainment of the lesson or the 
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book he was endeavoring to master, whilst 
his father might be performing acts of drudg- 
ery more appropriate for the son. Nor yet 
even when he enjoyed that harvest season 
of a winter, in Mr. Russell’s school at Mor- 
ristown, and walking three miles back and 
forth each day, reasons which the most would 
have regarded as sufficient, did he abstain 
from helping his father. Even during that 
winter, often might his cheerful face have 
been seen in the smithy, as he worked the bel- 
lows and swung the sledge, thus materially 
lightening the labors, which at this time his 
father was ill able to bear. Rich is that poor 
man who has such a son! and poor is that 
rich man whose son is not animated with the 
filial spirit which William Tuttle exhibited in 
his boyhood. 

About the year 1800, when Mr. Tuttle 
was nineteen years of age, his father was 
attacked with an obstinate and painful dis- 
ease. At times his sufferings were extreme, 
and yet, whenever he was not absolutely pre- 
vented, with the aid of a crutch he would 
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get to his shop, and do something to keep 
his family from want. He was a man of 
great independence of character, and we have 
an. evidence of it in the fact, that suffering 
as he was from his disease, he would. sit 
in a chair between the fire and anvil, and 
strike feeble but noble blows, for an honest 
and unbegged livelihood. There is no sight 
more noble than this, and it is a greater honor 
to be descended from such an ancestor than to 
be the eldest son of an earl ora king. Let 
the honest poor be honored, for they show in- 
tegrity and independence, not by thrusting their 
hands into pockets well filled with inherited 
eagles, but by facing manfully and barehanded 
what Burns has so grandly called, ** hungry 
ruin.” , 
But the Morris County mechanic was not 
alone in his efforts. William was now away, 
and already had acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion; and we are told that the father’s lot 
was much cheered by the good conduct of his 
absent son. His sons, children by his second 
marriage, were not yet old enough to render 
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much assistance. His second son, Jacob, was 
about fourteen years old when his father was 
so nearly laid aside. There are living witnesses 
who can yet testify to the manly industry of 
this boy in that dark day. It was enough 
to unstring any common energy and to depress 
any common cheerfulness, and yet this boy 
worked with the diligence of manhood, econ- 
omized time with the parsimony of a miser, 
and earned his bushel of meal or pound of 
meat with the independence of a king. 

But it is time I should return from this di- 
gression, prompted by admiration of the mag- 
nanimous conduct of other members of this 
distressed family. And here I must recur to 
a most pleasing and touching paragraph in the 
life of William Tuttle, as given in the history 

of ‘ John Homespun.” 

“ John lacked some two or three years | 
of being of age, when his father was laid 
up with a sore foot. For two summers he 
suffered excruciating pain, disqualifying him 
almost wholly from iabor. Eventually this 
was succeeded by a paralytic stroke, which 
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reduced one side of the body to entire useless- 
ness. 

‘‘ By this time John had improved his ap- 
parel, but never in violation of the sensible 
rule, “* Cut your coat according to your cloth,” 
or in other words, he bought nothing but what 
his scanty allowance would permit, without 
running into debt. He could not but be 
touched by the condition of his father and 
family, the support and comfort of which 
greatly depended on the industry and frugality 
of his step-mother. Had she not possessed 
these qualities in an eminent degree, the fam- 
ily would have suffered much. 

‘“* Twice a year John endeavored to visit his 
parents: and on leaving home, if he could 
hand his father a doliar or two from his own 
earnings, with what tearful affection was it 
accepted, with the remark, ‘ John, I am afraid 
you can’t spare it!’ And it is doubtful who 
was the happier, the father receiving such a 
token of love, or the son in the kind providence 
of God, able to bestow it!” | 

The death of Mr. Tuttle’s father took place 
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the 9th of £ April, 1802, when the son was home 
onavisit. He informs usin the autobiography 
that his father died suddenly when none were 
present but his wife and children. ‘“ The next. 
day the remains of poor mortality were com- 
mitted to its quiet resting-place, and John nev- 
er forgot the thrilling exhortation of the parish 
minister on the occasion, from the 90th Psalm, 
‘So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ 

** Duty to his employer required that ite 
should return: and he would not take the ad- 
vantage even of such an event to protract his 
absence. As soon as he consistently could, he 
left the afflicted family to resume his accus- 
tomed labors. His best friend and counsellor 
was no more, and therefore he felt more than 
ever the necessity of a good character, industry, 
and frugality, to aid him in future life. He 
often thought with deep feeling on that prom- 
ise of God to the orphan, ‘When my father 

-and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.’” 

The Apostle says of the fifth commandment, 
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‘“‘ Honor thy father and mother (which is the 
first commandment with promise), that it may 
be well with thee, and thou mayest live long 
on the earth.’ We should naturally expect 
that a marked blessing of some kind, would 
rest on the son who could thus perform his 
part. We do not say, that we might expect 
that such a son would necessarily become 
rich, for many sons as filial and kind as Wil- 
liam Tuttle, have lived and died poor; but to 
use the Apostle’s phrase, we do expect that 
it will “ be well with” such a son, in such a 
sense that he shall have not only the pleasure 
consequent on obedience to duty, but a super- 
added reward. 

Before closing this chapter I cannot refrain 
from mentioning his kind attentions to his 
step-mother. He was old enough when his 
own mother died to remember the smile which 
played so sweetly on her countenance, and the 
tears and prayers, which were like incense as- 
cending to heaven, as she sought the blessing 
of a covenant-keeping God on her children. 
And now that another had taken her place, he 
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sought by every attention to relieve her of 
care, and to make her happy. He learned to 
love her, and her heart fixed on him as if he 
was her own son. ‘Towards the close of her 
life, this venerable woman leaned on him al- 
most as much, as on her own child, and her 
voice would tremble, and her tears often flow, 
as she mentioned his name. 

She attained to the age of fourscore, but did 
not make a profession of religion until late in 
life. As though she were hisown mother, he 
labored with ceaseless diligence to lead her 
hopes and confidence to Christ, and when at 
last almost attained to second childhood, she 
rested like a little child on the Rock of ages, 
his cup seemed to overflow. : 


“ Che Beginning of Wisdom.” 


Or Mr. Tuttle’s early religious history, we 
have not the materials to speak as much in 
detail as is desirable, and yet, sufficient may 
be gathered from incidental allusions, to make 
an important chapter. ‘To the end of life, he 
was accustomed to speak of his own mother, 
and especially of her concern for the religious 
welfare of her children. 

.Whilst the early life of William Tuttle af- 
fords no such entertaining scene as that of the 
youthful Doddridge studying the ‘“ Dutch 
tiles,” yet we have every reason to suppose 
that his mother instructed him diligently out 
of the Scriptures. There was that sort of re- 
ligionsness and conscientiousness in his de- 
portment even when a child, which we do not 
expect in one, who has not felt the influence 
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of decided piety at home. His mother was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church in Mor- 
ristown, at that time under the pastoral care 
of the venerable Dr. Johnes. It was under 
his ministry that Mrs. Tuttle had spent her 
days, and she may be supposed to have con- 
tracted from her pastor, habits of parental 
thankfulness. ‘‘ The cable of a furlong is lost 
through an ill-wrought inch ;” and we are not 
wide of the truth in saying that the brief time 
which his mother was spared to the subject of 
this memoir, although but as an ‘ inch” to 
** the cable of a furlong,” being a well-wrought 
inch, was of incalculable importance in his 
future course. Had William heard no ma- 
ternal prayers and seen no maternal tears, as 
he was borne with such affection and faith to 
Him who took little children in his arms and 
blessed them, his course might have been en- 
tirely changed. 

In the history of his first dollar, it will be 
remembered also that his ‘‘ multiplication ta- 
ble” gave him but four nights, by which to 
calculate how much he would earn a week, at 
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the rate of six and a fourth cents a night. 
There can be no doubt but from the first of 
his apprenticeship he made it a rule to attend 
a religious meeting, at least one evening dur- 
ing the week ; and thus he began the formation 
of a habit from which he rarely varied to the 
end of life, and never, without a good excuse. 
When the books shall be opened, in which ree- 
ord is made of that part of his life, we shall 
probably find, that the afiectionate words, 
weekly uttered by the patriarch McWhorter, 
had much to do in leading him to the foot of 
the cross. 

It has been often remarked by close observ- 
ers, that, when an impenitent person has been 
led to form a character distinguished for its 
pure morals, and its scrupulous integrity, 
there is great danger he will make a shield 
of his unblemished morals, to ward off every 


weapon which might disturb this false re- 


pose. Mr. Tuttle did not put too high an 
estimate on a “good character, industry and 
economy,” when he ailuded to these things so 
often in his history of ‘‘ Jonn Homespun ;” nor 
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ean any youth over-estimate these grand qual- 
ities, exeept it be in their relations to the 
atonement made by Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. He who values his good name for vir- 
tue, integrity, and benevolence, so highly as 
to think that he can dispense with the ‘* blood 
of atonement,” as the only way of salvation, 
has valued that good name, for much more 
than it will bear at the judement of the great, 
day. 

And yet at this very point is found the rock, 
on which many make shipwreck ; and this dan- 
ger is greatly increased by the imperfect lives 
of many who profess to have accepted salva- 
tion as an undeserved gift, through faith in 
Jesus Christ. There was once a young man, 
in one of our colleges, whose unblemished 
peorals, and pleasant deportment, excited the 
question, whether the change contemplated in 
the gospel, would make any difference in him. 
And yet, on one occasion, when this amiable 
youth was addressed on the necessity of his 
obtaining an interest in the Saviour of sinners, 
he broke out into the most wrathful language, 
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ordering his class-mate to leave his room in- 
stantly. He was already under conviction, 
and when at last he was led to ery, in hope- 
lessness of any other refuge, “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner,” the change in him was as 
marked, as if he had been the coarsest profane 
swearer; and in saying that, we use a strong 
comparison, for God does not tolerate on the 
earth any who are guilty of more indecent 
coarseness, than those who profane the name 
of their Creator. 

The subject of this memoir ran a narrow 
risk of shipwreck, on the rock of morality. 
Let us read the account in his own words. 

*‘ Whilst in Mr. Goodheart’s family, another 
incident occurred perhaps worthy of record. 
John placed a high estimate on the value of 
character to a poor boy. _He not only deemed 
industry and economy two essential requisites 
to a lad in his condition, but he regarded a 
good moral character indispensable as a crown- 
ing excellence to the whole. It must be 
frankly acknowledged that he had become 
rather vain in this particular, for on one occa- 
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sion so foolish and wicked was he, as to re- 
mark in the presence of his comrades, that he 
did not see why he was not as good as Mr. 
Punctuality, a professor of religion, and chor- 
ister of the church, a man whose standing and 
character were respectable! But John was 
then but poorly acquainted with the deceit- 
fulness of his own heart. That heart had not 
then been slain by the law (Rom. vii. 11). 
He had as yet but faint ideas of the evils of 
sin, and that though outwardly restrained, yet 
the unrenewed heart is like a cage of unclean 
birds.” 

He says that ‘‘ this remark,” which we have 
quoted, *‘ often recurred to him in after years.” 
His vain-glory could not have been in vain, if 
it tended to open his eyes to his pressing 
danger ! 

At this stage of progress, it will be interest- 
ing-to recur to the life of “ John Homespun,” 
to learn what were the processes of thought, 
and what were the dangers, through which 
he passed. He tells us in his biography, that 
‘he had been brought up a Presbyterian. In 
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_ infancy he was dedicated to Christ by the 
solemn vows of a pious mother. The meet- 
ings of this denomination he usually attended 
before, and after leaving the paternal roof. 
Custom and an inward monitor, seemed to im- 
pose on him ihe necessity of attending the 
sanctuary, and reading the Bible, especially 
on the holy Sabbath. The birth, life, and 
crucifixion of the Saviour of men, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the gracious admonitions 
and instructions found in the Epistles, were 
not as pleasant to him as they afterwards he- 
came. ‘These portions of the Sacred Volume 
poorly suited the taste of his carnal mind. 
His conscience was more at rest after reading 
a few chapters in the New Testament, an ex- 
ercise in which he frequently engaged, because 
he did not dare to slight the New Testament 
by neglecting it entirely. The Old Testa- 
ment, and not the New, was his usual resort. 
The history of the Hebrews, their bondage in 
Egypt, their deliverance from the oppressive 
hand of Pharaoh, the mighty and oft-repeated 
wars detailed in the books of Samuel, Kings, 
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and the Chronicles, were mostly selected: to 
beguile away his Sabbath hours. The cruel 
treatment of Joseph by his brethren, his menial 
condition for a while in Egypt, and his subse- 
quent glory, often arrested his attention. The 
steadfast virtue of this noble youth, assailed 
by the solicitations of his wicked mistress, 
could not be obliterated from his memory. 
This portion of Sacred Writ at least made a 
good moral impression on the mind of John. 
He ever venerated the character of Joseph, 
and delighted in perusing his history, whether 
found in Sacred Writ, or as embellished and 
expanded by profane writers. John’s natural 
temperament was rather ardent, and he was, 
therefore, obliged to wage a constant war 
against the natural propensities of youth. 
When assailed by temptations, or allured to 
that which was wrong, the reply of Joseph 
to his wicked mistress, sounded in his ears, 
‘ How can | Do THIS GREAT WICKEDNESS, AND SIN 
acarnst God ?” 

‘“‘ But I fear that John’s taking heed to his 
ways, was more influenced by the fear of man, 
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the loss of reputation, and the blasting of his 
future prospects in life, than by any feeling of 
the odious nature of sin, as an abominable act 
in the sight of God.” 

These admirable paragraphs exhibit the 
workings of conscience, and present a picture 
which many, old and young, will recognize as 
familiar. He loved the exciting war-scenes 
of the Old Testament, but conscience forbade 
his neglecting that part of Holy Writ, which 
describes the life and suffering of the Redeem- 
er; and so he quiets conscience by reading 
occasionally, a few chapters in the New Tes- 
tament. How many pay the same tribute, 
and for the same reason ! 

There is one paragraph in the life of “ John 


” 
Homespun, 


which is important as a part of 
his religious history. In it will be recognized 
the characteristics of the boy, who resolved not 
to associate with the unprincipled, and, from 
principle, to abstain from novel-reading. 

He says in the autobiography : ‘“ It was the 
occasional practice of a Universalist preacher 


from a neighboring city, to visit and preach 
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‘in the village in which John Homespun re- 


sided. He had no affinity of feeling with this 
sect, nor did he believe their peculiar doc- 
trines ; but he was induced, on two or three 
occasions, to hear the stranger. The last time 
he heard the Universalist, was on the public 
common, on Sabbath afternoon. Though the 
doctrine that all men would be saved, greatly 
commended itself to the feelings of his carnal 
mind, and was congenial with hearts, like 
his, unrenewed by Divine grace, John was 
conscience-stricken that he should be there, 
using holy time to hear what he was certain 
was false. Under this feeling he left the con- 
gregation, with the petition which the Saviour 
has given us impressed on his mind, * Leap 
Us Nor Into TEmMpTaTion.’ He never after- 
wards attended a meeting of that character. In 
after-life, as well as then, it appeared like ‘the 
blind leading the blind, and that both would fall 
into the ditch.’ The religion of the Puritan 
fathers, the religion of his deceased mother, in 
short, the religion of the Bible, even then, was 


deemed good enough, if duly regarded.” 
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From what has already been written, it 
may be inferred that William, outwardly, was 
a careful observer of the Sabbath. Experience 
and observation prove that this trait of char- 
acter is usually associated with ‘‘ the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” There may be exceptions 
to this, as to all other general rules. Mr. 
Tuttle has alluded to some of his early ac- 
quaintances, whose conduct did not answer the 
pleasing expectations of their friends. Their 
misconduct he was wont to attribute to their 
low estimate of the sacredness of the Sabbath. 

His mother had engraved the holiness of the 
Sabbath, as with the point of a diamond on 
the heart of her first-born, and this truth was 
deepened by the conscientious example of his 
father. And when he himself once said with 
affecting earnestness to a young man, “to 
neglect or disregard the Sabbath, is to make a 
moral breach which is lasting in its character 
and its consequences,” he not only repeated the 
teachings of his sainted parents, but the stern 
lessons which he had drawn from the personal 
history of his associates. 


“ Susegh ig a Fruitful Bough.” 


In tracing out those principles and acts, 
which really belong to Mr. Tuttle’s early reli- 
gious history, I have anticipated; and it will 
be necessary now to take up the thread of 
narrative where it was dropped. We have seen 
one principle after another fixed; and he has 
now reached the last year of his apprentice- 
ship. One thing is even now eminent in his 
character ; the firmness with which he follows 
the path of duty whenever he has found it. 
_A pleasing incident showing how others looked 

on him, may here be introduced. None, but 
-they who have experienced it, can know the 
glow of exultation and pleasure which warms 
every heart in the home circle, when the news 
comes back, that one of that circle, who has 
launched out on the stormy sea, acquits him- 
self well. There isa freshness and natural- 
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ness in the incident which will be appreci- 
ated by all who read it. F 

‘* William left home,” says a younger bro- 
ther, ‘ permanently, I think, in the spring 
of 1796. Our father used to visit him occa- 
sionally. On his return from one of these 
visits a short time after his apprenticeship 
began, the inquiry was made, probably by 
mother, ‘How Billy was doing in Newark ?” 
Father replied, with a suppressed air of tri- 
umph, ‘ His master says he is perfectly steady 
and industrious, and all the bad boys in town 
cannot spoil him!” 

His brother adds, ‘‘ The presage was a true 
one ; the early promise was not nipped in the 
bud. By God’s great goodness he was pre- 
served from the paths of the destroyer, and by 
industry, economy, and perseverance, he se- 
cured a worldly independence, and an enviable 
reputation as a business man, a man of truth, 
and above all, as a Christian and a philan- 
thropist.” 

I know there are some like the man who, when 
he heard one of Milton’s glorious descriptions, 
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exclaimed, “ Well, what does that prove ?” 
They will be ready to repeat the question, 
‘Well, what does that prove?” when they 
read this little scene, which occurred in the — 
home of an unpretending mechanic. To us 
it proves much, and its effect will be the 
same on many others. It is no trifling recom- 
pense which the penniless son of poor parents 
renders back, to those who have taught him to 
be honest, industrious, and persevering, and 
who have besought in their humble way the 
blessings of heaven on him, when he so con- 
ducts himself away from home, that the father 
may say with a suppressed air of triumph, 
‘His master says he is perfectly steady and 
industrious, and all the bad boys in town can- 
not spoil him.” There is many a king, or 
man of wealth, who would give his kingdom, 
or his wealth, to hear such commendation 
truly bestowed on his son. There are times 
when the. most unprincipled fathers feel the 
iron so driven into their souls by their aban- 
doned children, as to render a hearty amen to 
the words of the wise man, ‘A good name is 
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rather to be chosen than great riches.” The 
boy William has not lived thus far in vain, for 
he has given to his parents, what some parents 
would freely give their money to have. 

In this place we choose to quote largely from 
a letter written by his brother, the Rev. Jacob 
Tuttle, although it anticipates the regular 
narrative in some degree. Facts pertaining 
to the close of his apprenticeship are so blended 
with those which belong to a later period, that 
we cannot do the injustice to their writer to 
separate them. ‘The letter from which we 
quote, accompanied a package of letters which 
he had at different times received from his 
brother William. 

‘In the letters I send, you will find inter- 
esting mementoes of my brother’s love for 
Zion, and his desire for her prosperity; of his 
readiness to rejoice when she is blessed, and 
* to weep when she is in adversity. His inter- 

in the temporal and spiritual prosperity of 
riends and relatives, and his sound scrip- 
tural hints to remind them of duty, and to 
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point out the path to immortal glory, are 
marked in most of his letters. 

‘“* Were I to write the history of our family 
concerns as respects my brother, it would be 
that of children looking to a parent, and of a 
parent solicitous for his children, watching 
over their spiritual interests, and ever awake 
to their temporal wants, and ready, and wil- 
ling to supply them. Such has been my ex- 
perience in relation to myself during the time 
of my minority, and more especially when at 
the age of twenty-two I embarked in a course 
of education for the ministry. While I taught 
school during this period, and labored with my 
hands to meet, as far as I could, my ex- 
penses, these came far short of paying my 
bills for board, tuition, clothing, and other ne- 
cessary outgoes. But his heart was always 
open, and his hand ready to bestow, as I 
needed. ° 

“Such also has been the experience of % 
family. They have been reared and nurtured 
much under the influence of his fostering care. 
He was, in one word, ‘a friend in need.’ -In 
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fact while God spared the life of my dear 
brother, I never felt greatly solicitous about ex- 
posure to suffering and want. A line or state- 
ment always brought desired relief. In ask- 
ing aid, as I frequently had occasion to do, 
while rearing and educating a family on a 
small salary, he never made an intimation, 
such as to raise in me an expectation, which 
was not fully realized. Thus, I have often 
said, and [ still say, he was a brother who 
never deceived me, never raised an expectation 
which he did not gratify. 

** Indeed his early life was so considerate, 
so discreet, moral, and all but strictly reli- 
gious, that such golden fruits as these were 
anticipated by his particular friends, and gen- 
erally, as I well recollect, by his acquaint- 
ances in our neighborhood. His overwork in 
the office, while yet an apprentice, was mostly, 
as I believe, devoted to aid the comfort, and 

supply the necessities of his father’s family, 
~ rendered helpless by the father’s long and ex- 
hausting illness. During this period of some 
three or four years, until our father’s death, 
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which occurred in April, 1802, when my dear 
brother was yet a few months under age, he 
was constantly anticipating our wants by 
sending us money, articles of clothing, and 
other comforts, and finally, at the death of fa- 
ther, before he returned to Newark, William 
paid out of his own earnings all the funeral 
charges. 

** Since his death I have often looked back 
over his life to gather up what was instructive 
and consoling, what worthy of imitation, and 
what to be avoided in my brother’s career, and 
I cannot refer to one act of his life, coming 
under my own observation, or one trait of 
character, but gives me pleasure in the retro- 
spect, instead of pain and regret. He was 
perfectly companionable, but his mirth and 
glee, when he was yet a boy, were always 
marked with so much consideration and kind- 
ness, as often to render him an object of ad- 
miration among his companions. Besides this, 
he seems early to have formed the resolution 
to be something himself, and to do all in his 
power for his family. Therefore when our 
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older sister was married he was at the whole 
expense, I believe, of her outfit, making a lib- 
eral provision for furnishing her house. Some 
of the articles then purchased, still remain in 
the family to testify his fraternal generosity. 
The brother and sister still surviving may well 
say that in his death they have lost a parent 
as well as a brother.” 

From other sources we learn that, after his 
father’s death and previous to his reaching his 
majority, he embraced every convenient op- 
portunity to visit home, ‘‘ always bearing in 
mind the straitened circumstances of his 
father’s widow, and doing what he could to 
relieve her wants.” From incidental allusions 
in his conversations and his autobiography, we 
know that he earned considerable amounts of 
money by overwork, and by an incidental al- 
lusion, we reach the fact that the most of this 
he had given unsolicited to his step-mother, to 
aid her in supporting her fatherless family. It 
is a beautiful commentary on his benevolence, 
and again reminds us of the “ first command- 
ment with promise.” 
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In reviewing the incidents recorded in this 
chapter, the reader will be reminded of Jacob’s . 
blessing on the son of his old age: ‘ Joseph is 
a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches run over the wall;” and 
like the vine in the butler’s dream: ‘It was 
as though it budded, and her blossoms shot 
forth, and the clusters thereof brought forth 


ripe grapes.” 


“Amy Giloat” 


‘O never despair at the troubles of life, 
All’s right! 
In the midst of anxiety, peril and strife, 
AIPs right ” 

Wiuuiam lacked only four months of his 
majority when his father died. The manner 
in which he met the responsibilities devolving 
on him by that event, we have seen. He was 
animated with a noble determination ‘ to do 
something for himself and his family.” All 
the accounts which his contemporaries give us, 
show that he did what he could for his em- 
ployer. After the usual hours of business, 
there would be some time at his own com- 
mand. A part of this time, at night and be- 
fore breakfast in the morning, was devoted to 
labor to secure the means of aiding his father, 
and the family at home. I will now recur to 
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the autobiography to show his employment of 
time, and his feelings when he “ became his 
own man.” ae 

‘At the death of John Homespun’s father, 
four months of his apprenticeship still remain- 
ed. Like other boys, he was looking forward 
to that period when he would be free, when 
the labor of his hands would be for his own 
immediate benefit, when, in short, he would 
be his own man. He continued to occupy his 
leisure hours with books. Only a small por- 
tion of time was devoted to male or female 
associations. Much may be gained in this 
way by a young man of limited education. 
John thought it was the very harvest season, in 
which every young man should be diligent in 
storing his mind with useful facts from his- 
tory, biography, and solid literature in general. 

“He continued to labor in the printing- 
office ; and thus the days and months soon 
glided away. He was true to the interest of 
his employer, and in return his employer re- 
posed confidence in him. He was allowed to 
make his accustomed visit to his mother and 
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other relatives in the country, and always bore 
in mind the straitened circumstances of his 
father’s widow and her family, and did what 
he could to relieve their wants. 

“On the 22d of August, 1802, John reachea 
his twenty-first birth-day. For weal or woe, 
he was of age; and for which none could say, 
but He who knoweth all things. John gave 
no party, and had no ‘“‘ spree” with his com- 
panions on the attainment of his freedom. He 
kept to work quietly. His employer had 
plenty of work, and soon an understanding 
took place between him and John as to the 
amount of bis wages. A new impulse was 
given to his feelings. He was now setting out 
for himself. The wide world was before him. 
His entire capital to begin with at the age of 
twenty-one was his reputation for industry, his 
character for uprightness, and ten dollars in 
cash, which he had saved from the allowance 
made him by his employer for clothing. 

‘*And here let me say a few words on 
the high responsibilities of a young man on 
reaching the important period of twenty-one 
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years of age. Whata prospect stretches be- 
fore him! His youthful anticipations bright- 
en everything. His blood circulates with un- 
impeded rapidity. All in prospect appears as 
a summer’s day. A dishonest act, a youth- 
ful indiseretion, a giving the rein to unhal- 
lowed passion, would blast his bright prospect, 
and undo him, perhaps, for life. Alas! that 
so many at this very stage of life should make 
shipwreck of all that is valuable in charac- 
ter, and self-respect, and all that is prized 
by fond friends! With the money which 
his labor procures for him, perhaps he in- 
dulges in degrading and hurtful vices. Per- 
haps his first earnings are spent in visiting the 
theatre, in extravagant dress, in the tavern, 
or in haunts of vice. Young men ought to be 
warned that a misstep here is very apt to be 
fatal. To slide into vice is easy; to recover 
from its effects is no easy matter. Beware 
then, O young man, of the very first act of 
departure from duty. As you value compe- 
tence, character, and usefulness in society, 
beware of the temptations which so easily 
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decoy the unwary, and so often ruin body and 
soul.” 

These words were no idle theory with their 
writer, but they were spoken as the result of 
careful observation, and were frequently im- 
pressed on the minds of those under his influ- 
ence. His children and relations were not 
more cared for in this respect, than his ap- 
prentices. Could he have lifted the veil of 
the past with propriety, his own circle of 
acquaintances might have furnished some 
painful illustrations of the lessons he so ear- 
nestly and prayerfully gave to the young. 

To lend to these words, which are worthy 
of ** Poor Richard” himself, their proper em- 
phasis, it will be important to quote an inci- 
dent from the autobiography. The very fact 
that the lamented author of these paragraphs 
left the incident in writing, is proof that he 
would not be unwilling to have it published, 
as a warning to others, showing what a nar- 
row risk he himself had run of being drawn. 
into the whirlpool which has swallowed mil- 
lions. 
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“John Homespun,” says the autobiography, 
“though fond of amusements, did not often 
indulge in them. For this gratification his 
means were too limited, and his conscience 
too tender. During an apprenticeship of five 
years, he was allured into a public theatre on 
two or three occasions. Like most of the 
young, he was charmed with the scenery, the 
music, the gaiety, and the performances. At 
one time, he was led more than half to believe 
that amusement and moral instruction are act- 
ually combined in what he afterwards learned 
to regard the demoralizing and dissipating 
haunts of iniquity. 

‘It was in a neighboring city during one 
of these occasions, and in a boarding-house 
where he was well known, that at tea-time 
he notified the landlord he was going to the 

theatre. John understood that the doors were 
kept open toa late hour, and that he could 
have access to his bed-chamber without incon- 
svenience to. any one. Judge, then, of his sur- 
prise, when, returning direct from the place 
of performance, he found the front door bolted, 
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and every light in the house extinguished. 


For aught that appeared or was heard, it was 


as quiet as the repose of the dead. What 
should, what could John do? ‘There seemed 
no recourse but to seek lodgings elsewhere. 


Away he started to a house in which he had 


‘ occasionally been entertained. It was open, 
but every bed was taken! ‘To another hotel 


he wended his way, but without any better 
success. ‘Two or three other hotels he found 
open, but lodgings for a single individual could 
not be found. Every bed where he went was 
occupied. He was in danger of wandering 
the streets alone, if happily he should escape 
the hands of the city-watch. His present 
situation was in lively contrast with that in 
which he had been an hour before! 

‘‘Almost discouraged and still wandering 
from pillar to post, about midnight John no- 
ticed a light in the second story of a rather 
mean-looking two-story frame house, over the 
entrance door of which by the reflection off 
the lamps he most eagerly read the word 
TAVERN. A light-house to the sailor who has 
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long been buffeting with the winds and waves 
on a dangerous coast, without knowing where 
he was, could not have been more cheering to 
him than was this tavern to John. He was 
soon knocking at the door, and the window 
was raised. A man asked him what he 
wanted? With great simplicity and honesty, 
John explained the dilemma in which he 
found himself, and earnestly asked the favor 
of a bed. The man yielded, the door was 
opened, and with little ceremony John was 
introduced to his lodging chamber, a mere 
‘cubby-hole’ on the ground floor, in the rear 
of the stairway. It proved to be a real filthy 
place, so infested with vermin, that he slept — 
but little. But he was consoled with the old 
adage, ‘any port in a storm,’ Before day- 
light, however, his ears were assailed with all 
kinds of noises, male and female voices min- 
gled, from the other end of the house. For 
the first time John mistrusted the character 
.of the house. Before it was light and he 
could withdraw, he had time to reflect on the 
evils of dissipation. He arose and dressed 
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himself before the sun was up, and in seeking 
for a place to wash, what was his surprise in 
seeing young men hastily clearing out and 
leaving this den of shame! His suspicions 
were fully confirmed, and when he had paid 
for his night’s lodging, he left with all expedi- 
tion, ashamed heartily even to have slept in 
such a place, and for such a reason! John 
never got in such a fix again!” 

This chapter may be concluded appropri- 
ately with Mr. Tuttle’s own account of his op- 
erations the first year after he became of age. 
as given in the autobiography. 

‘‘ John Homespun continued diligent at his 
daily employment, still boarding in his em- 
ployer’s family, a family not professedly pious, 
but one where good morals, integrity, economy 
and industry were distinguishing traits. The 
heads of it were themselves happy, and mado 
all the members of their family happy also.” 

Although the autobiography does not state 
the fact explicitly, it appears that the gentle- 
man to whom he alludes, had a partner asso- 
ciated with him in business. 
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* John continued with the new firm, pleas- 
ant and happy. At the end of six months 
the junior partner sold his interest tu the other, 
with the intention of trying his fortune ina 
neighboring city. The result of this arrange- 
ment was the advancement of John one step 
higher. From that time he acted in the ca- 
pacity of foreman in the office. That he sat- 
isfactorily discharged his duties and still re- 
tained the good feelings of his employer, may 
be inferred from what afterwards took place.” 

The young mechanic, who has toiled for six 
years as an apprentice to the satisfaction of his 
employers, and with an unsullied reputation 
could now fairly say, ‘ I’m afloat.” 
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“A Guol Howe is better than Prerions 
Ointment,” 


A youne man of brilliant talent and finished 
education, some few years since, was passing 
down the Mississippi river in search of em- 
ployment as a teacher. He supposed himself 
unknown, and had no reason to think that any 
one was watching his conduct. There was a 
wealthy planter on board, who had by some 
means learned the errand of this young man. 
He was charmed with his witty conversation, 
and the general correctness of his deportment. 
In his own mind he had determined to make 
him an offer of a situation in his own family, 
when he saw the candidate seat himself with 
some strangers for a game of cards. This fin- 
ished the matter, for said the planter, “ My 
neighbor and myself would have given him 
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one thousand dollars a year, his board, a horse 
and a servant, but I would not now dare risk 
my sons with him lest he should give them a 
relish for gambling !” 

This was a wrong step on the part of the 
young man, the consequences of which appear- 
ed on the spot. Incidents of like nature occur 


frequently to show that a bad reputation is a 


most unprofitable investment. A bad name is 
a bar to advancement in any department of life. 
Estimated even by the standard of dollars and 
cents, a bad name is a more unfortunate pos- 
session than bad health, and often more ruinous 
than to be sold out by the sheriff. 

To see the value of a good name, let us now 
return to the life of William Tuttle. He is 
now the foreman of the office in which he 
learned his trade, and still resides in his em- 
ployer’s family, between whom and himself, 
‘there was a mutual esteem which years 
strengthened. His capital, at the time he was 
of age, was his reputation and ten dollars in 
cash. Up to this time the most of his earn- 
ings for overwork, had been sent home to aid 
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his family which was now becoming more 
comfortable from the energy and good conduct 
of the second son, who seems to have taken his 


elder brother for his pattern. William’s filial . 


and fraternal attentions did not cease, but now 
his means seemed more ample, and it was his 
duty to do something permanent for himself; 
well aware that this was the best policy, in or- 
der to bring forward the younger members of 
the family to posts of usefulness. 

The autobiography has recorded this part of 
his life with so much simplicity and candor, 
that it will be our guide. 

“In this new situation—as foreman of the 
office—John Homespun remained for an addi- 
tional six months, when his employer proposed 
to sell his establishment to him and his fel- 


low journeyman, Mr. The circum- 


stances of the case were such, that it was 
necessary to make an immediate decision ass 
to the offer, as otherwise, the main object of 
it would be defeated. Mr. and John be- 
gan to discuss the matter with great serious- 


ness, and with the greater earnestness because 
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the time was so limited. Mr. consulted 


with his parents, who were in a condition to 
help him; but John had none with whom to 
advise, or from whom to expect a shilling. 
After a year’s toil with his own hands, he had 
saved two hundred dollars; which sum was 
still in his employer’s hands. This was his 
eash capital, when he was twenty-two years 
old ; and showed that in one year he had in- 
creased his overplus of ten dollars, twenty-fold. 

** The price asked for the establishment was 
two thousand five hundred dollars, of which a 
small part was to be paid down, and for the 
remainder a liberal credit would be granted. 
The young men, after such an examination of 
the matter as they could give in a short time, 
concluded to purchase, and the bargain was 
made accordingly. Mr. , aided by his 
friends, paid in cash two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and the most Mr. Homespun could 
raise, was the two hundred dollars which, 
with much economy, he had acquired by his 
labor. A credit was generously tendered for 
the bdlance. 
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‘Under promising circumstances the new 
partners embarked in business on their own 
account. They labored pleasantly together 
for a year, and their business was rather pros- 
perous than otherwise. John stuck to his 
business, determined to make the most of it. 
He was in debt, and must therefore economize ; 
carefully shutting down the gate on all unne- 
cessary expenditures. 

“One day Mr. said to Mr. Homespun, 
‘What do you think of my selling out ? ‘ Why 

so? asked Mr. H., ‘are we not getting along 


as well as we anticipated? Why back out?’ 
‘JT cannot say but we are, but the being tied 
down to business does not exactly suit me. I 
think I would rather ramble and see more of 
the world.’ 

‘Sure enough, only a few days elapsed 
when by a sacrifice of the first payment, one 
half of the business reverted to the original 
owner, and John found himself a partner, not 
with Mr. , but his old master. Such are 
the wonderful ways of Providence. The son 


of the mechanic, who came to that town a few 
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years before penniless, is now associated with 
the man to whom he was indentured as an ap- 
prentice, and is in a fair way to independence. 

** His new partner was engaged in another 
distinct business, requiring the most of his 
time. Besides, he had no practical knowledge 
of the art of printing; his business from the 
first having been of another kind., Though 
his name appeared as a partner, the manual 
labor, the buying, selling, and collecting, de- 
volved on Mr. Homespun. He increased the 
stock, and added to the efliciency of the enter- 
prise in other ways; having the occasional ad- 
vice of his friend and partner. 

*‘ And here, for the encouragement of young 
men, without capital, it should be remarked, 
how important that they have the con- 
fidence of their employers. Without this, 
could John Homespun ever have expected 
to get into so prosperous a business so readi- 
ly? In this case, a character for honesty 
and industry, was capital to the orphan boy. 
And it ought to be mentioned, to the credit 
of his old master’s kindness, that he did 
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not require security of John for his origt- 
nal purchase, but simply charged it. Reg- 
ularly John paid his annual instalment of two 
hundred dollars, with interest on the whole 
debt, until by and by, the debt was extin- 
guished. 

‘¢ Thus passed the first years of John’s busi- 
ness life. Having at last paid the debt con- 
tracted for half of the establishment, he made 
an offer for the other half; and in the course 
of four or five years, the business of the oflice 
had grown to such a degree, that Mr. Home- 
spun readily agreed to pay nearly double the 
price, for the half belonging to his partner, that 
he had paid for the other half. By the pay- 
ment of some two thousand dollars, he be- 


came the sole proprietor of an establishment, 
worth probably four thousand dollars, and with 
no debt of sufficient maguitude to damp his 
energies. 


‘¢He continued firm in she resolution which 


he had adopted when he began to Jearn his 
trade, not to mingle in low and degrading as- ‘ 
sociations, but patiently to wait until his char- 
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acter should be so formed, and his circum- 
stances so improved, as to be a passport to 
such acquaintances and families, as would be 
advantageous to him in every way. Accord- 
ingly, even when he became his own man, he 
applied himself with more zeal to his business, 
than to the forming of new acquaintances ; 


———, 


and his improving circumstances, were not | 


permitted to prove a snare, in drawing him 
into extravagance and dissipation. With such 
principles he soon found many congenial spir- 
its, especially among the middling classes in 
society. His mental improvement, and the 
change in his pecuniary circumstances, ena- 
bled Mr. Homespun to overcome the diffidence, 
which had so greatly embarrassed him at 
first.” 

No one can look at this picture without real 
satisfaction. To labor for an unworthy object, 
is ignominious. St. Simon Stylites, tried to 
merit heaven by the mortification and torture 
of his body. His mode of torture was inge- 
nious, and his resolution unconquerable.— 
Fastened to a post by a chain, attached to an 
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iron collar on his neck, he toiled day by day, 
to build a pillar of stones. Furnished by the 
superstitious with food, he never left his pillar. 
He worked at it by day, and slept on it by 
night. Tennyson has thus made the anchorite 
to speak :— 


“ But yet 
Bethink thee, Lord, while thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 
House in the shade of comfortable roofs, 
Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food, 
And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 
I ’tween the spring and downfall of the light, 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 
To Christ, the virgin mother and the saints; 
Or in the night, after a little sleep, 
I wake; the chill stars sparkle; I am wet 
With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 
T wear an undressed goat-skin on my back; 
A gnawing iron collar grinds my neck; 
And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross, 
And strive and wrestle with thee till I die: 
O merey, mercy! wash away my sin!” 


It was a pitiable zeal, altogether misdirected 
and useless, but thousands labor as unworthily 
as this zealot. They chain themselves to an 
eternal round of mere stone-gathering and pil- 
lar-building, and like St. Simon Stylites they 
merely exist, on the pillars they build, instead 
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of living as men, with an aim worthy of their 
origin and destiny. How often and how la- 
mentably is this true, of that large class in 
society called apprentices! 

An unworthy aim, will make an unworthy 
man or woman. A worthy aim, followed with 
becoming energy, will make a worthy man or 
woman. Hlihu Burritt worked like other ap- 
prentices, at the anvil; and yet he soused his 
time as to make himself a learned man. Other 
men worked, ate, slept, and died; but this 
blacksmith’s boy had something more than 
this to do; and he was determined to do it. 
Opposition and difficulty were no barrier. They 
only blew, as it were, a heated blast into the 
fire of his enkindled mind, heating to white 
heat, the iron realities of life; and then with 
the heavy hammer of a resolute soul, he forged 
out of the glowing mass, his present enviable 
fame for learning and usefulness. 

We find another American name, numbered 
among the distinguished men of his age. He 
has made some of the most wonderful experi- 


ments in science, which have ever been pub- 
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lished ; and his name is mentioned with ad- 
miration in Hurope. As a stranger, we once 
visited this learned man in his laboratory. He 
made experiments on light, heat, and elec- 
tricity. He brought forward an instrument, 
by which he could detect, and measure heat 
reflected from a white house, one mile distant. 
He became intensely excited as he unfolded 
these hidden things of nature, and we could not 
but_exclaim mentally, ‘‘ How noble is a man 
with a worthy object before him!” This man 
was once an apprentice; and for many years 
made his trade the means of supporting him- 
self independently, and of aiding him in se- 
curing that mental] culture, which, in subordi- 
nation to Christian love, was the chosen aim 
of his life. As a teacher in one of our first 
colleges, and now as secretary in an institution 
founded in this country by the princely benev- 
olence of a foreigner, he has proved the influ- 
ence of proper aims in youth. 

It is not pretended or intimated that William 
Tuttle had the mental capacities which marked 
these men. He said of himself: ‘“‘ John Home- 
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spun was a boy of but common capacities;” 
but he could not have said truthfully, that 
“‘ John Homespun was a boy without a worthy 
aim.” His whole life, from childhood to the 
grave, shows that he had resolved to be good, 
and to do good. As achild, he loved his moth- 
er; asa youth he obeyed and helped his father; 
as an apprentice, he did his duty; and asa 
man, he was prudent and energetic in his 
plans; not to make money merely, but to get 
the means of doing good. From the very first, 
he seems to have despised the destiny, of being 

a mere breathing machine. In his studies, in 

his sympathies, and in his labor, he is think- 

ing how noble it. is to become a man. The 

coarseness of his garb, and the hardness of his 
hands, will excite a sneer from none but the 


* vulgar and low-minded. 
In looking at the confidence which Mr. 
Tuttle’s old employer placed in him, taking 
no security from him for a debt of a thousand 
dollars, not even a note of hand, but leaving 

it as an open book account, we find a splendid 
commentary on the value of a good name. 


Che Wards of an Eorly Friend. 


Mr. Turrur formed one friendship during 
his apprenticeship which lasted during life. 
Rev. O. B. Brown, of Washington City, who 
survives him, differed from him in some reli- 
gious opinions, and altogether in politics, and 
yet these differences did not cool their attach- 
ment to each other; but to the close of Mr. 
Tuttle’s life, it was strengthened by occasional 
meetings and friendiy messages. This gentle- 
man has written a letter respecting his early 
friend which may with propriety be inserted 
here, since it throws light on the character of 
Mr. Tuttle, during his apprenticeship, and 
some years subsequent. Under date of Au- 
gust oth, 1851, Mr. Brown writes: — 

“With great pleasure I received your letter, 
because it relates to a good man, with whom 
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I was intimate in youth, and for whom I have 
ever cherished the highest regard. My dis- 
tance from him, however, from the time of his 
conversion to Christianity, puts it out of my 
power to give any aid to your inquiries on that 
point. 

* When he came to Newark to learn the 
printing business, | was a youth near his own 
age, almost a daily visitant of the printing- 
office where he was employed, and of course I 
formed a familiar acquaintance with him. In 
a debating society which we afterwards form- 
ed, he was regarded by all as a youth of prom- 
ising talents, quite above mediocrity, and he 
evinced a disposition to improve his mind by 
the acquisition of general and useful knowl- 
edge. In our juvenile debates it was my lot 
often to come into contact with him, and al- 
ways found him well informed and ingenious 
in his arguments, which he not unfrequently 
intermixed with strokes of pleasantry, which 
rendered him quite entertaining. He could 
give and receive a repartee, with as much good 


nature as any person, and often excite an 
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agreeable smile with such good humor, that 
the person at whose expense it was raised, 
could not help joining in it. But his more 
general turn ‘was that of gravity. I never 
heard him use a profane or obscene expression. 
In his most unguarded conversation he would 
never offend the ear of modesty or piety ; and 
had he then been a professor of religion, I 
should not have doubted his sincerity. I sup- 
pose he had like passions with other men; but 
I never saw him angry, nor ever saw another 
person angry with him. Afterwards, as the 
editor of a political paper, he was always firm 
and conscientiously sincere, in the principles 
which he advocated, but-never offensive in his 
language or opprobrious in his epithets. 

‘“‘ Dr. Griffin came to Newark in 1801. At 
that time I had begun to attend the Baptist 
church; and in the spring of 1802, I became a 
member of that church in which I still remain, 
not because of another gospel, but because of 
a difference of views upon one of the ordi- 
nances of that one gospel. * * * Mr. Tuttle 
continued to attend the Presbyterian church. 
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There was a series of revivals, or perhaps more 
properly, a continued revival of religion in that 
church, though with fluctuations, for some 
seven or eight years. In the spring of 1805 I 
left Newark; and never resided there after that 
date. Ido not recollect that Mr. Tuttle pro- 
fessed conversion at that time. It was but 
seldom I saw him afterwards; but when we 
did meet, it was as Christian friends ; and some 
few friendly letters passed between us; but 
nothing which could shed light upon the sub- 
ject of your mquiries.” 

These words of commendation from an early 
friend are very pleasing; and show with what 
resolution Mr. 'l'uttle clung to his principles. 
What an admirable eulogy! ‘I never heard 
him use a profane or obscene expression !” 
And then his control of anger im the office 
where his friend was a daily visitant, in gen- 
eral society, and in their juvenile debates : this 
friend is not able to recall an angry expression, 
or the time when another person was angry 
with him. Had Mr. Brown resided nearer to 
Mr. Tuttle during the fierce political battles 
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which were fought subsequent to 1805, and 
whilst Mr. Tuttle was the editor of the most 
popular paper in his own part of New Jersey, 
he would have seen some angry with his 
friend, and yet his friend maintaining his own 
temper unruffled. As an instancé of this, I 
may refer to a fact which occurred when Gen- 
eral Jackson was so prominently before the 
American people. In the Sentinel of Freedom, 
of which Mr. Tuttle was for many years the 
editor, appeared at one time an article com- 
menting with much severity, yet courtesy, 
on some movements in Newark, and the 
leaders in those movements. Two of these 
gentlemen felt so aggrieved by these com- 
ments, as to threaten personal violence on 
the editor, as responsible for all that appeared 
in his paper. It happened on a certain eve- 
ning, when he was engaged in preparing his 
paper for the mail, that the two aggrieved men 
came into the office to execute their threat. 
The one standing near the door, to prevent as- 
sistance from that direction, the other advan- 
ced to the counter behind which Mr. Tuttle 
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was employed, and announced his errand in 
the most violent manner. The person thus 
assailed did not suspend his employment for a 
moment, but with the most imperturbable calm- 
ness continued to roll up his packages in wrap- 
pers ; and then leaning on the counter, there- 
by exposing his back to his assailant, he gave 
them their proper superscription. As oppor- 
tunity afforded, he would drop a remark going 
to show that he had been misapprehended, or 
that no violence had been done to truth. By 
this perfect self-possession he took the wind 
entirely out of his opponent’s sails, so that he 
found it impossible to carry out the assault he 
had designed. It was not long before the ag- 
grieved persons left the office, without lifting a 
finger to his injury, or in the slightest degree 
ruffling his temper. 

It was probably during a former campaign, 
that Mr. Tuttle came near having an oppor- 
tunity to fight a duel! He had penned a 
caustic article on the political course of some 
member of Congress from the south. This ar- 
ticle was extensively copied by papers through- 
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out the country, and gave such umbrage to 
the southerner, that he started immediately 
for Newark, to call its author to account. He 
left the mail-coach at Roff’s Hotel, which stood 
immediately opposite to the First Presbyterian 
Church. The first person he met, although an 
entire stranger to himself, wore the air of a 
military man; and to him he instantly made 
known his business. ‘Such an article has 
been published by the editor of the Sentinel 
of Freedom, indulging in very free and very 
severe criticisms on my course in Congress. 
This has been extensively copied by other pa- 
pers to my injury; and | have no other means 
of redress but to call its author to an account. 
That is the object of my visit to Newark ; and 
as lam an entire stranger here, perhaps you 
will do me the favor to be my friend in the 
affair.” 

Now the gentleman thus addressed was not 
great in stature; but he stood as erect as a 
general; and there was ever a merry twinkle 
about his eyes, showing how much he relished 
a good joke. To the handsome request thus 
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made, he instantly replied, ‘‘ Certainly, sir; it 
will do me great pleasure to stand by you in 
this affair.” 

“‘T am much obliged to you for the cour- 
tesy,” said the southerner; ‘“ let us proceed to 
business at once. I will write the challenge, 
and you will do me the favor to call person- 
ally on Mr. Tuttle with it.” 

** Certainly,” said the Newarker, with a 
roguish expression on his merry face; ‘ cer- 
tainly, but then perhaps I ought to tell you, 
what kind of a man Mr. Tuttle is, before you 
send me on so dangerous an errand !” 

‘¢ Why so?” replied the astonished man, ex- 
pecting to hear that his antagonist was some 
huge whiskeroon, big and strong enough to 
have been a grenadier in King Frederic’s fa- 
vorite regiments, and savage enough to make 
a horse-whip draw blood at every blow. In 
fact, his second’s face and mode of speech 
quite perplexed him, and he politely urged the 
gentleman to tell him what kind of a man Mr. 
Tuttle was. 

“¢ As for stature,” replied the second, stretch- 
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ing himself to his greatest dimensions, ‘he is 
about as tall as myself—about five feet three 
or four inches! As to his disposition, § do 
not think he could kill a chicken without be- 
ing pained by it! As to his physical and 
moral courage, he has never shown any laek 
of that, as ] ever heard of! I don’t believe 
he has an enemy in this town or state; but, 
on the contrary, so many friends, that, should 
your errand be made known in this commu- 
nity, | would not dare warrant you to leave 
town, as sound a man as you came into it! 
In fact, he is such a man, that, if you were 
acquainted with him, you could not have the 
heart, to make him the mark for a pistol-shot!” 

‘“ But what shall I do? Here I am, and 
this is my errand! I certainly am greatly 
disappointed by your description of Mr. Tat- 
tle. He is not the kind of a man J] expected 
to meet.” 

“Since you have honored me with your 
confidence, and ask me for my advice,” said 
the second, ‘“‘1 would advise you as a friend 
to book yourself for the next coach that 
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leaves for Washington ; for I think it will be 
dangerous business to try and get up a duel 
with such a man as William Tuttle!” 

The member of Congress showed his good 
sense by taking the advice, not because of the 
danger of being shot or horsewhipped by his 
antagonist, but because he was so esteemed in 
that community, that the man who should have 
summoned such a useful citizen, such a kind 
neighbor, such an exemplary Christian, such a 
friend to the distressed, and withal such a well- 
disposed man, to a duel, would not have been 
safe from imprisonment in the common jail, 
even if he had been at that time so fortunate 
as to escape popular violence. 

This anecdote is inserted to show how 
generally he was esteemed in Newark, and 
to exhibit the character he bore for the meek 
virtues which no less ennoble the citizen, 
than they adorn the man. Political oppo- 
nents might be exasperated by strong ex- 
pressions, give vent to harsh words or threat- 
enings, yet when in his presence, or made ac- 
quainted with his goodness, such bitterness 
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passed away like dew before the rising sun. 


His early friend, though always politically op- 
posed to him, says, with a frankness which is 
as creditable to his candor as it is to his friend- 
ship, ‘‘ He was always conscientiously sincere 
in the principles he advocated, but never of- 
fensive in his language, nor opprobrious in his 
epithets.” If we take into consideration the 
thousand provocations which beset an editor, 
especially in times when political asperities 
are most violent, we may without fear al- 
lege it to his credit, that an opponent in poli- 
tics should write such a sentence: and if we 
take the rule, ‘‘ He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city,” then 
must the subject of this memoir, rank above 
many whose names brighten the pages of his- 
tory, and whose fame has been echoed over 
the world. 
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Dr. Grifin—“ Born agata.” 


“ Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me ro 


Wuen Mr. Tuttle went to Newark in 1796, 
Dr. McWhorter was the pastor of the only 
Presbyterian church in that town; and it will 
probably be found at the day of judgment that 
his prayers and teaching had much to do with 
the character then forming under his minis- 
try, and destined to be a faithful laborer in 
the church over which that venerable man so 
long presided. We know from various: in- 
timations that his conscience was not at 
rest. There are various facts showing that 
the influence of his deceased parents, his con- 
stant perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and his 
punctual attendance on the outward means of 
grace, were all affecting hismind. At one time 
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he ran a narrow risk of becoming a moralist ; 
but the Holy Spirit did not suffer him to rest 
there. 

Although Dr. McWhorter’s preaching was 
ever held in affectionate veneration by him, 
yet it was not until the powerful revivals un- 
der Dr. Griffin, that he became savingly ac- 
quainted with the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ. He was accustomed to speak of this 
great man with delight ; and when he return- 
ed to Newark to close his useful life, it was 
one of Mr. Tuttle’s pleasures to sit at the feet 
of the man who had been the instrument in 
leading him to Christ. It is pleasing to know 
that, dying in the bosom of the church he 
most delighted in, he was refreshed and en- 
couraged by the frequent presence of this spir- 
itual son. 

To this effect Mr. Tuttle writes to his sister, 
under date of February 8th, 1837: ‘ Dr. 
Griffin and family now reside with Dr. Smith. 
He came last fall in very poor health, and 
has since appeared to be near the grave. He 
is now better; assisted Mr. Eddy at the com- 
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munion last Sabbath; and was earnest and 
solemn. He is much engaged for an old-fash- 
ioned revival of religion. He visits consider- 
ably, and his heart is much engaged for Zion. 
You and brother W 
You seemed almost to adore the man, when 


remember him well. 


you and my first companion used to attend 
his meetings, and had the hope of eternal life 
imparted. I take great pleasure in going over 
and chatting with him an half-hour or so at a 
time, recounting the goodness of God in lead- 
ing us along in the journey of life since our 
first acquaintance.” In another letter, dated 
October 30th, 1857, he says: “ Dr. G.’s labors 
of love are mostly over. He is in a peaceful 
and happy state of mind, unconcerned, as he 
told me, about the time and manner of his 
death.” And in a postscript he adds: * Dr. 
Griffin died this morning, November 8.” 

And here the readers of this volume will 
pardon an allusion to the last appearance of 
Dr. Griffin, at the anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Board, as narrated by an eye-witness. 
He had been sick, and when his once tower- 
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ing, but now bowed form was seen advancing 
up the centre aisle of the first Presbyterian 
church in Newark, the vast audience seemed 
moved by a common feeling of veneration and 
sorrow. When he arose to speak he was too 
weak to stand, and he was raised in his chair. 
The once mighty voice was not mighty now ; 
but O how eloquent it was when he began by 
saying with the most subduing pathos: “ Mr. 
President, and my brethren, I feel myself 
standing on the verge of heaven!” It had 
been false to nature not to weep, as such a 
man, in such circumstances, spoke such words. 
And then he prayed; and as he approached 
the mercy-seat, with the simple elequence of 
a little child, and the wrestling fervor of a 
dying saint, the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and hundreds wept, because 
they knew they should see that face, and hear 
that voice no more. It was an impressive 
scene, which will never be forgotten. 

There was every quality in Dr. Griffin, 
when he entered on his pastoral labors in 
Newark, in 1801, to impress the mind of a 
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young man, who from his infancy had been 
so educated as to have a tender conscience. 
The very presence of the man, was power ; but 
when he strove to unburden his anxieties for 
dying men, with vehement words and action, 
his eye suffused with tears, glancing rapidly 
from one upturned face to another,—all knew 
that this was not the mere eloquence of talent, 
but that these lips had been touched with a 
live coal from the altar of God. Even when 
his sun had nearly reached its setting, the 
writer, then a child of eleven years, remem- 
bers Dr. Griffin in that pulpit, from which he 
had so often uttered the promises and the 
threatenings of the gospel, years before. It 
was Sunday evening; and the other Presbyte- 
rian churches, out of respect and attachment 
to Dr. Griffin, united with the first in public 
worship. The house was literally thronged. 
The majestit tones of that voice still linger 
with us; and when, near the close of his dis- 
course, he made a most thrilling appeal to the 
impenitent to flee from the wrath to come, his 
words and his manner, are as fresh as if they 
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were of yesterday. The feelings of his au- 

dience had steadily risen with his own} and 
* when he exclaimed with such exquisite pa- 
thos, “Oh, if by kneeling before you, and 
entreating you with tears to fly now to 
Christ, I could persuade you, I would do it;” 
and, suiting the action to the words, he 
bowed his stately form to a kneeling posture ; 
and when he thus spoke and acted, so natu- 
ral and harmonious were his words and his 
manner, that the vast congregation seem- 
ed bowed as before an. irresistible influence: 
The next morning before sunrise we met. 
him again. He was moving slowly up Mar- 
ket-street, just in front of the spot where 
the Court-House now stands. His head 
was bare, and he seemed to our young imagi- 
nation the .most venerable figure we had ever 
seen. The cool morning breeze played with 
his white locks, and ever and anon his eye 
turned upward as if in. communion> with 
God. As he passed slowly along we stopped 
spell-bound, and the pathetic words which 
had broken from those lips the evening before, 
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swept over my mind. We have seen the 
sage of Quincy greeted by thousands during 
that triumphal progress which he made to 
Cincinnati; have seen great men borne in 
triumph by enthusiastic multitudes, through 
the streets of our metropolis ° have heard 
eloquent men pouring out the great thoughts 


which were to carry their names to distant 
ages; but have never heard a sentence ac- 
companied with a manner appropriate to the 
circumstances, which made such an impres- 
sion as that appeal of Dr. Griffin to impenitent 
men: we have never seen a form which im- 
pressed us so deeply, as that of Dr. Griffin, 
when, on that sweet summer’s morning, bare- 
headed and alone, he walked and communed 
with God. ‘ 

It is interesting and important, to treasure 
up the incidents occurring in the life of such a 
man; and although not altogether relevant, it 
may not be improper to record some things 
showing Dr. Griffin’s amazing power, not only 
on polished and disciplined minds, but on the 
yeomanry of our country churches. In 1803 
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meetings were frequently held in the different 
congregations of Morris county ; and they were 
so largely attended as to render it impossible to 
hold them, except in the open air. Such a meet- 
ing was held in a grove near the Mendham 
church, and 1s referred to with great interest by 
old inhabitants of the place who still survive. 
They say that Dr. Griffin’s sermon, was char- 
acterized by such pathos and power, as they 
never witnessed in any other; and they relate 
particularly that he dwelt upon the glories of 
heaven with such eloquence as took his hearers 
completely captive. At last, having soared 
higher and higher, till he seemed almost super- 
haman, stretching his giant person to its fullest 
stature, and glancing his eyes upward all glow- 
ing with emotion, and holding up his hands as 


though they were wings ready to bear him up 
to the place he was describing, he exclaimed 


with overpowering emphasis, ‘‘ Saati I eo?” 


It would be no wonder that common people 
should be almost beside themselves; but the 
Christian orator achieved a higher triumph, 
for immediately behind him sat Dr. Finley, of 
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Baskinridge, the founder of the Colonization 
Society. This remarkable man was so com- 
pletely borne away by the almost unearthly 
eloquence which then fell on his ear, that when 
Dr. G. exclaimed, “shall I go?” he clasped fast 
hold of him, by an involuntary impulse, as if 
to prevent his upward flight ; which, under the 
magic of the hour, seemed about actually to 
take place. 

A minister, still resident in New Jersey, 
heard Dr. Griffin preach his sermon ‘‘ On the 
Worth of the Soul;” and he says that no lan- 
guage can describe the impression made by 
the passage which begins; (Griffin’s Ser- 
mons, vol. i. p. 351) ‘I return to the street. 
I follow another of the crowd through his 
round of dissipation, through many serious 
thoughts, many broken resolutions, until I 
trace him to a dying-bed. His soul is forced 
from the body amidst the agonies of distracted 
friends, and staring with wild affright, is 
dragged to the mouth of the pit and plunged 
into hell. And is not this enough? Good 
God, is not this enough?’ When he ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘ Good God, is not this enough?” 
such was the look, emphasis, gesticulation, 
and tone, all united to force the horrible 
thought as a reality on the mind, that this 
clergyman remarked: ‘‘ I was so overpowered 
with it, that I thought I should have died.” 
He was not alone; but the appearance of the 
whole audience plainly proved, that they were 
affected by one of the mightiest efforts, of one 
of the mightiest orators, since the days of 
Whitefield. 

How could it have been otherwise than that 
William Tuttle, then a youth, should have been 
impressed by the brilliant pulpit eloquence and 
the fervent piety of such a man? In common 
with the younger members of the congregation, 
he was fascinated; and the severe and dis- 
criminating doctrines which were preached by 
Dr. Griffin, were well calculated to drive him 
to the only sure refuge. It will be both rele- 
vant and interesting to quote Dr. Griffin’s own 
words, describing one of the revivals in that 
church. In the history of American revivals, 
there cannot be found a more thrilling passage 
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than the following, describing the commence- 
ment of the great revival in 1807: ‘“ The ap- 
pearance was as if a collection of waters, long 
suspended over the town, had fallen at once 
and deluged the whole place. For several 
weeks, the people would stay at the close of 
every evening service to hear some new exhor- 
tation; and it seemed impossible to persuade 
them to depart, until those on whose lips they 
hung had retired. At those seasons you might 
see a multitude weeping and trembling around 
their minister, and many others standing as 
astonished spectators of the scene, and begin- 
ning to tremble for themselves. * * * This 
work in point of power and stillness, exceeds 
all that I have ever seen. While it bears 
down everything with irresistible force, and 
seems almost to dispense with human instru- 
mentality, it moves with so much silence that, 
unless we attentively observe its eflects, we 
are tempted at times to doubt whether any- 
thing uncommon is taking place. The con- 
verts are strongly marked with humility and 
self-distrust ; instead of being elated with 
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confident hopes, they are inclined to tremble. 
Many of them possess deep and discriminating 
views; and all, or almost all, are born into 
the distinguishing doctrines of grace.” 

It was during the progress of this wonder- 
ful revival, that Mr. Tuttle became the subject 
of converting grace. For years, nay, from 
the time he saw his mother die, it had been a 
settled matter in his mind that he must become 
a new creature in Christ. He felt this when 
the venerable McWhorter was his sole pastor ; 
but when the stirring and searching eloquence 
of Griffin fell on his ear, he was agitated. It 
was a trying time with him, when his ener- 
gies were grappling with the responsibilities 
of business, and the burden of a heavy debt. 
The editing of a political paper, and the man- 
agement of its fiscal concerns, crowded upon 
him. He is anxious to succeed, and spares 
no labor on his own part. ‘The cares of this 
world choke the word, so that it did not bring 
forth fruit to perfection. Still he is not at 
rest. He reads the Bible, especially the Old 
Testament, and occasionally a few chapters in 
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the New, lest he be chargeable with contempt 
of it. He frequently offers prayer, and is very 
punctual at religious services on the Sab- 
bath, and during the week, when it does not 
conflict with his business. Meanwhile, about 
one year and a half after he was fairly em- 
barked in business, he has entered upon mar- 
riage relations; and this adds still greater 
weight to the cares of this life. Business in- 
creases and prospers, until he is in actual dan- 
ger of settling down into perfect indifference 
about religion, as a present concern ; when that 
powerful revival, already alluded to, broke his 
slumbers. 

As soon as he was awakened, he began to 
examine his past history, to see whether he was 
as guilty as was charged. He entered on this 
work with severe honesty, and with a zeal 
which despised all that is superficial. He soon 
discovered that his heart was altogether wick- 
ed and corrupt; and he now tried “to make 
himself better.’ In this he failed, and at last 


was led to cry for mercy as a sinner at the 
hand of God. His prayer was answered, not 
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with uncontrollable ecstacies, but with some 
hope and peace. He had so diligently consid- 
ered his own character, as judged by the law 
of God, that he was very cautious about his 
hope. The next step of progress is to be found 
in his establishing his family altar; but so dif- 
fident was he, that he had not courage to call 
his journeymen and apprentices together to 
this exercise. For this reason, he and his com- 
panion observed it together privately in their 
room. He had seasons of doubt, which drove 
him back to dn examination of himself and 
the Scriptures. He saw multitudes coming 
out in a public profession, and he was distress- 
ed that he could not see his own way perfectly 
clear to do the same; but he was afraid of his 
own heart, and he watched it with the severest 
scrutiny for more than a year, after he hoped 
in the mercy of Christ. By this time he had 
permanently settled the matter. He had done 
all that he could, and sought heavenly wisdom 
in order that he might reach a right conclu- 
sion ; and at the spring communion in 1809, 
the last time Dr. Gtiffin as pastor administered 
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that ordinance, he made a public profession of 
religion. 

It is worthy of remark, that his own thor- 
ough principles, had been so aided by the Holy 
Spirit, that whilst many others either went 
“back entirely, or were afflicted with most dis- 
tressing doubts, his light always shone steadily. 
** The path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” About the time he made a public pro- 
fession, he was led to review his course in the 
matter of family worship. A brother, still 
resident in Newark, relates the fact, that 
being ignorant of his habit of private family 
worship, he came suddenly into the room one 
morning while he was engaged in that exer- 
cise. Mr. Tuttle seemed greatly embarrassed 
by the presence of an unexpected spectator, 
but went forward. This led him to consider, 
whether he was doing right, as the head of a 
family ; and he was not long in determining, to 
insist on the presence of all his workmen and 
apprentices, as well as his own family. 


“G@ Cree Planted by the Bivers of Water.” 


His habits as a business man, have already 
been foreshadowed in what has been written 
in previous pages. He was governed by the 
most scrupulots honesty and regard for the 
rights of others. Some may be disposed to 
smile, as they read his own artless words, about 
being sent by his employer some sixty or sev- 
enty miles to dispose of books. Thenoon meal . 
he dispenses with; not because it is a saving 
to him, but to the one who sent him. One 
cannot restrain a smile, to see the same youth 
subpoenaed as a witness, to a neighboring 
county for his employer, and yet eating 
sparingly of the evening meal, because he 
supposed persons were charged according to 
what they ate: and then he leaves for home 
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that night, although no one would have blamed 
him for waiting until the next morning. His 
economy was not for himself, but for his em- 
ployer; and these very incidents, are gems in 
his history, prized by his friends as the in- 
dex to the superlative integrity of his char- 
acter. It was such a character which led 
his employer to sell one half of his printing- 
establishment to him for twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars, of which all but two hundred 
dollars was made an open book account. No 
notes, or mortgages, or securities were re- 
quired. “‘ William Tuttle engages to do thus, 
and that is enough !” 

Those who knew him, will remember one 
characteristic. He did not have, nor did he 
pretend to have, the faculty of weighing 
probabilities with great quickness, and dedu- 
cing from them a correct course. Some men 
have a power, which seems like intuition; but 
this did not belong to Mr. Tuttle. His mind 
moved with great caution, and examined slow- 
ly, but with perfect thoroughness, every step. 
When he reached his conclusion, one might 
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rely on it as almost certainly correct. As an 
instance of his peculiarity in this respect, one 
day, a young person in his family, asked 
him an important question, supposing a man 
of such experience would answer on the spot. 
Instead of making any answer then, he 
deferred it to the next day; and then drew 
out his reasons for answering as he did, with 
almost prophetic certainty. Hardly one plan 
can be referred to, during the fifty years he 
was in Newark, deliberately drawn up by him, 
in which he failed. When he bought the prop- 
erty on which he spent mueh of his life, 


many wise men shook their heads gravely at 


the great debt which he was incurring, being 
quite certain he would fail under it; but he 
canvassed the whole matter, and the result 
turned out as well as he predicted. 

He was an industrious man, and a great 
economizer of time. He was an early riser, 
and thus kept everything from dragging. So 
prompt was he in his engagements, his word 
was relied on as much as an endorsed note 
of hand. Perhaps his own character may 
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be gathered from his advice to one of his sons 
when about leaving college. ‘I hope you will 
be directed from above, in this most important 
concern of selecting a profession. Whatever it 
may be, industry, perseverance, and attention 
will be indispensably requisite. You must 
make up your mind to this, if you are dis- 
tinguished in anything. An ¢ndolent, lounging 
young man is most abominable. But while it 
is our duty to provide and procure temporal 
comforts; the one thing needful, for our pre- 
cious, never-dying souls, should be the most 
important object of attainment.” 

It is needless to say, that his admirable prin- 
ciples obtained for him the confidence of all 
his associates ; and whilst he did not amass a 
fortune by a few bold speculations, he obtained 
a handsome competence by his steady adher- 
ence to correct principles as a business man. 

At this point, let us recur again to Mr. 
Tuttle’s correspondence with that son, as giv- 
ing an interesting addition to his early his- 
tory, as already sketched. ‘The passage is too 
full of interest and sound wisdom to be 
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abridged. The allusion in the first part of the 
quotation is to Mr. T.’s younger son, whose 
early death just at the time when his friends 
were anticipating precious fruit, will form not 
the least striking chapter in these memoirs. 

“Your letter to P came to hand this 
morning. He was pleased in hearing from 


you. Your advice is good, and I hope will 
prove salutary. As your years and experience 
testify, that it is time to put away childish 
things, an admonition of this kind is as likely, 
indeed more likely, to be fedt; coming, as it 
does, from you, than from one older, and more 
grave. A sedateness of character, a thought- 
ful, contemplative mind, a high estimate of 
moral character, a hatred of vice, a sense of 
the value and importance of religion, are 


lovely traits in the character of any young 
ian; especially one, who by the advantages of 
education, is preparing for an active and promi- 
nent station on the stage of human life. I 
know many young men are apt to slight and 
undervalue the confidence and approbation of 
what is termed the steady and solid part of 
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the community. But it is a gross mistake, 
and too often eventuates in their total ruin. 
The applause of good men, combining a just 
proportion of their confidence, as much exceeds 
that of the vain, the giddy, and the vicious, as 
a mountain of lead outweighs a feather. 

“Tt was a reputation for integrity, indus- 
try, and moral character, that first enabled 
your father to get into business. A plebeian 
by birth, education, and property, he well 
knew that a// depended on propriety of con- 
duct. His own prosperity and usefulness were 
not only at stake, but the feelings of friends 
also. Though assailed with temptations, with- 
in and without—as every young man will be, 
to a greater or less degree—he steadily re- 
sisted, and by the Divine blessing overcame 
them ; and I now look back with much satis- 
faction to the season of youth, and riper years, 
that scarcely a blot of a vicious or inimoral 
kind was perpetrated. Though innocent in 
the eyes of men, yet I have abundant reason 
to blush and to be humbled before God, for 
the sins of heart, for sins of thought, but not 
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of deed. My dear son, shun vice, as you 
would a serpent. It will often transform it- 
self into an angel of light, and deceive, as it 
did Eve, the mother of mankind. The grati- 
fication afforded by any vice, at most, will be 
only momentary, and then it will bite like a 
serpent, and sting like an adder. But I for- 
bear.” 

No one, I think, can read this extract with- 
out sensible pleasure, and a feeling of admira- 
tion for the honest simplicity and the piety of 
the writer. He is addressing a youth of sev- 
enteen exposed to the temptations which are 
strong in all situations, but peculiarly so in 
college; and he goes back to his own expe- 
rience, for the munitions with which to fortify — 
his son, passing through scenes which he him- 
self has, with the ‘divine blessing,” encoun- 
tered successfully. 

Again, he writes to his son: “ Mr. D 


preached for us last Sabbath afternoon and 
evening, to good acceptance. His last dis- 
course was an exposition of the First Psalm. 
The gradation of vice was ably depicted, as 
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well as the happy course of the righteous. 
Please read the Psalm, and commit it to mem- 
ory. It is ‘a delightful one to contemplate. 
Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in the law he doth meditate day 
and night. And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water—bringing forth his fruit 
in his season ; his leaf shall not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 


And truly, the character of the father, who 


thus beautifully referred his son to this inimi- 
table picture of the happy man, was proof of 
its truth to that kind of nature which is the 
offspring of grace. During his early life, as 
well as in his maturer years, he did not love 
to walk in the counsel of the ungodly, or to 
stand in the way of sinners, or to sit in the 
seat of the scornful. He read his Bible, and 
yielded assent to its teachings ; and it was to 
be expected that in the end he should be led to 
delight in the law of the Lord, and in his life 
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he should be “ not like a tree growing wild, 
but like a tree planted in the most favorable 
situation, overhanging streams of water.” 

As confirming these views, and at the same 
time bringing into prominence the principles 
which governed him from the first, and which 
ought to govern all young persons, we quote 
again from the letter. 

“Though you are absent, I feel a deep in- 
terest for your welfare. A character above 
reproach is indispensable to every man of busi- 
ness. Let veracity and veneration for every 
moral virtue be prominent links in the chain 
of your character. And if a kind Providence 
enables you to approve yourself to man, re- 
member him also who judges the heart. Love 
that Saviour and that religion, which were the 
stay and staff and hope of your mother in 
life and in her dying hours, and which your 
father hopes he values more than earthly good. 
Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness. O my son, remember this. The 
redemption of the soul is precious. Do not 
forget the counsels and prayers of your parents 
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for keeping holy the Sabbath day, and as far 
as. possible excluding all worldly thoughts and 
conversation from your mind. Beware, my 
son, of the taverns and ale-houses. Pollute 
not your feet by an entrance within their 
walls. All kinds of profanity you must resist. 
It is no mark of a gentleman, or of good breed- 
ing. Tippling is pernicious to youth. Myr. 
D and myself, while in the country—vis- 
iting a very destitute region by appointment 
of the Newark Presbytery—drank nothing 
stronger than milk and water, with one excep- 
tion (at a pastor’s giving visit), though often 
pressed with wine, and stronger drinks.” 

This letter was written in 1825, the very 
year in which Dr. Beecher first preached his 
immortal ‘ Six Sermons on Intemperance.” 
Even at that period he had not abandoned the 
_ principle which we saw he had adopted early 
in life, when, at a social gathering of some 
companions, he assisted to do the honors of a 


‘“‘ bowl of egg-nog.” 
In another letter to a son, he thus writes: 
‘The disturbance which the students are 
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making in College is disgraceful to the perpe- 
trators, and, in my estimation, has nothing 
in it either witty, manly, or noble. It is also 
disgraceful to the societies to which they be- 
long, as well as a cause of reproach to their 
families and friends. I am pleased that the 
Faculty are laying hands on them. ‘The 
sooner the scum ts worked out and removed, 
the better for the orderly ones remaining. Even 
in your extreme youth, I do hope and expect 
better things of you. Beware of every evil 
habit calculated to ensnare and disgrace.” 
The kindness and firmness, which were 
mingled in his advice to the young, are 
well shown in the following quotation: “TI 
indulge the hope that you are getting along 
respectably in your studies, and that, at 
the close of the session, you will be permit- 
ted to visit your friends, more valued and 
respected by those who have the best oppor- 
tunities of judging, for your acquirements 
and sound morals, than at any former time. 
Keep aloof from those out-door frolics, which 
you hint at. When known, they lessen a 
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student’s standing, not only with the College 
officers, but with the moral and religious part 
of the cominunity ; and they contribute noth- 
ing to ‘make a dying bed soft as downy pil- 
lows are.’ ‘The Scriptures of truth are an 
invaluable monitor to youth. They speak the 
part of true wisdom ; and it is the foolish who 
hate wisdom, and love the ways of death.” 


Olvdieme tr Lom. 


“ Her seat is the bosom of God.” 


Mr. TurrLe was a very strict observer of 
proper regulations, and could not endure any 
manifestation of lawlessness in those under 
his care. His views may be ascertained from 
his correspondence. To a student he writes: 
‘The additional lesson you speak of, ought to 
be yielded to, if it has become a requirement 
of the Faculty. I hope you will not shrink 
from anything they may impose. In my ap- 
prenticeship, I always found it best to yield to 
the wishes of my superiors, though, at the 
time, I might esteem them hard. It always 
turned out better, much better, than to be 
displeased myself, or to displease them. 

* * * * * * * 

‘“‘T must repeat my former admonitions, that 

you maintain a character irreproachable for in- 
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tegrity, morals, and good habits. As yet, you 
are but a novice in the difficulties and trials 
of human life. If you live, much is yet to be 
learned. A thousand temptations strew the 
way ; snares are laid, and unruly passions 
often beat high. These are to be guarded 
against. It is an easy thing to blot and de- 
face a white sheet of paper, but it is not easy 
| to extract the blemish. So it is with charac- 
| ter. A single fall, though lamented and _ for- 
| 
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saken, will long leave a trace behind. Our 
best antidote is the fear and love of the great 
Jehovah. * * * When I see so many young 
men make shipwreck of character, and prop- 
erty, and everything else that is good and 
valuable, I confess my chief hope is in the 
goodness and care of a gracious Providence. 
To Him let your desire be directed that He 
may strengthen and guide you. Pride and 
self-importance should always be kept on the 
footstool. A laudable ambition is proper and 
commendable, but pride is a weak passion ; 
and in the estimation of good men, it always 
lowers rather than exalts the character.” 
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There are many who have a distinct recol- 
lection of the excitements, which agitated Nas- 
sau Hall, about the year 1825. These scenes 
were scarcely less trying, than some described 
by Dr. Green in his autobiography. There 
were some members of the institution, who 
seemed by nature fitted to figure in scenes of 
mischief and disorder. There is something 
extremely fascinating to the young and inex- 
perienced in the bold and reckless feats of par- 
ticular men, especially in college. The man 
who has ingenuity and boldness enough to fix 
a joke on a college officer, or to carry out some 
plan of mischief which shall perplex the Fac- 
ulty for weeks in a vain search for the guilty, 
is a hero among his fellows. In Yale, it gives 
a particular youth the euphonious title of ‘the 
bully,” and hands him a ponderous club as the 
badge of his office. Old Nassau has had a few 
heroes of the ‘‘same stripe,” who were the 
ringleaders in numerous malicious plans for 
injuring the college buildings, disturbing the 
quiet of those Halls, and even endangering the 
lives of students and college officers. The 
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strife between the American Whig and Clioso- 
phic Societies was carried to such an extreme, 
that pitched battles between the parties were 
prevented only by the strong arm of authority. 
The excitements of those days are passed away, 
and now the two societies which once waged so 
fierce a warfare seem inspired only with a gene- 
rous rivalry to excel, but not in brute force, but 
in all those qualities which grace the scholar, and 
ennoble the man. This venerable institution, 
which can point to some of the brightest names 
as belonging to her own family of sons, is now 
moving with quiet majesty along the path of 
honor for which her illustrious founders design- 
ed her. Never may it be otherwise ! 

It was during a period of great excitement 
in college, that Mr. Tuttle, ever jealous for the 
good reputation of his son, wrote to him; and 
the very facts with which his advice is.closed 
are powerful rebukes to insubordination and 
its kindred vices. ‘The letter proceeds in this 
strain: ‘I understand the Cracker-Firers at 
Princeton are found out, as they ought to be. 
They must appear very small to be thus dis- 
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graced in the eyes of their parents and all 
thinking men. It is paying too dear for the 
whistle, as Dr. Franklin used to say. I hope 
and expect that you will be better employed 
than in such /itéle business. The confidence 
of the Faculty is of much consequence toa 
young man setting out in life. I trust your 
time is diligently employed in study, and that 
your moral conduct is such as your own con- 
science approves. I see so many shipwrecks 
among the young men that | dare not antici- 
pate much, but still I trust the overruling 
Providence of God that, if your life and health 
are spared, your education will contribute to 
your usefulness and honor in the world. While 
you feel your own weakness seek strength from 
above, and unite your prayers with your sur- 
viving parent that the Lord would keep your 
way and direct your steps. M. N. is very sick, 
perhaps nigh unto death ; Intemperance! 0, 
P.’s faculties much broken; Intemperance ! 
Oh it bites like a serpent, and stings like an 
adder !” 


There is no transcendentalism in those 
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words. They are written by a very earnest 
man, who is fully alive to the natural wicked- 
ness of the human heart, and who is struggling 
as a suppliant at the throne of the heavenly 
grace, and as a parent, to surround his son 
with all the restraints of virtue and religion. 
He would sound the alarm and put his son on 
his guard, not when the enemy has bound him, 
but long before he approaches. It was a sort 
of wisdom we cannot too highly appreciate, 
and its fruits usually are ‘of delicious taste.” 
Parental wisdom and prayerfulness of this 
kind, prompt, earnest, and timely, might have 
saved to the world some of the noblest minds, 
which have gone down unknown, dishonored, 
and useless, into the fathomless depths of in- 
famy. Happy the son who has such a father ! 

The following letter refers to the same dis- 
turbances in college, and it is so judicious, 
and meets the wants of young men in sim- 
ilar circumstances so well, that it is quoted 
entire. The name of one of Nassau’s most 
honored sons, referred to in the letter, will not 
diminish the value of the advice :— 

12 
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“Yours of yesterday reached me this morn- 
ing. Iam sorry that the mischievous or vicious 
of your institution should get themselves, or 
any of their fellow-students, into difficulty ; 
but so it is, and the perpetrators must sufier 
for their folly. As to the case you have stated, 
I am decidedly of the opinion that it is your 
duty to attend in obedience to the subpcena. 
The character of an informer is hateful, 
perhaps is considered peculiarly so in an as- 
sociation of young men like yours. But if 
I understand your letter, you are innocent 
yourself; and also, that you are not acquainted 
with any who are guilty either by your own 
knowledge or their confession. | have written, 
not without advising with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
He says the students mistake the law. No 
fees are required, none can be demanded. A 
breach of the peace is made, the proper au- 
thority has the right to ferret it out, and no 
one can shrink from the duty. If he is guilty, 
he is not required to criminate himself; and if 
innocent, he is only bound to testify as to what 
he knows himself, or has heard by the confes- 
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sion of others, but suspicion about others is 
no evidence. In your case, Mr. F. thinks, by 
all means, you ought to obey the subpcena. 
Tt is important that order be maintained. 
You wish not to be an informer, but the laws 
of the land are paramount to the laws of 
honor and personal friendship. Those who 
hold back in this business will sink in the es- 
timation of all good men.” 

This letter is a very fine specimen, not only 
of the author’s consummate good sense, but 
of that quality which forbids any disobedience 
to law, unless obedience to such law is disobe- 
dience to God. He had been young himself, 
and was well acquainted with the sensitive 
code of honor which prevails among young 
men, and he could in some measure enter into 
the feelings of a young man commanded by 
the law to appear and testify to what he might 
know of the criminals who had been guilty 
of inexcusable outrages against the good of 
society, and the usefulness of a learned insti- 
tution. And yet he does not hesitate as to his 
advice, ‘‘ The laws of the land are paramount 
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to the laws of honor and personal friendship.” 
Under the circumstances the young man, beset 
with the temptation to disobey the summons 
of the land, had great reason to be thankful, 
both that he had such an adviser, and that he 
had the courage to apply to him for counsel. 


 Foithtul in oll his Bouse.” 
“ And ‘ Let us worship God,’ he says with solemn air.” 


No one seriously questions the propriety of 
a religious education at home; but in this age 
of cheap religious books, of Sabbath-schools, 
and other means of religious instruction, there 
is danger of our departing from the plan of 
God, which is of perpetual and binding force. 
We are liable, in our practice, to place the 
system of Raikes above that of God, and to 
commit to other teachers the work which be- 
longs to the head of the household. Jehovah 
is perfect in wisdom, and he knew the wants 
of mankind just as well when he instructed 
Moses as he knows them now. The Lord did 
not command Moses to organize public schools, 
in which the young Israelites should learn the 


dealings of God with their fathers, Such a 
a 
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course might have left the nation to degener- 
ate into a horde of barbarians. Jehovah well 
understood the system by which the recollee- 
tions of the Exodus were to be kept in lively 
remembranee, and every head of a household 
was divinely appointed an oracle to answer the 
inquiries of the young, and impress upon their 
minds the lessons of truth. 

These means are thus expressed: ‘* Hear, 
O Israel: the Lord tiy God is one Lord. 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with ali thy soul, and with 
all thy might. And these words which I 
command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house, and upon thy gates.” 
(Deut. vi. 4-9.) This was a family school; 
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the parent was the teacher appointed by God, 
who dared not at his peril resign his own du- 
ties either to a hireling or a friend. How ad- 
mirable this schoo]! How cold and lifeless 
any school, compared with a properly regu- 
lated home! We cannot too much admire 
the wisdom of this arrangement, nor too closely 
follow it, in the religious education of children. 

In this Divine arrangement, we have a 
teacher who is ever at his post. Fidelity here 
causes the very fondlings of infancy, and the 
more elevated and refined endearments of 
youth, to be imbued and energized with a 
deep sense of obligation to God. Would that 
this sacred custom were extensively revived ; 
that religion might be taught at home, and 
the best lessons of truth learned at the fire- 
side; that the gentle courtesies and sweet at- 
tachments of home might engrave the words 
of God, and the gospel of his Son, on the 
heart of every child and member of the house- 
hold! But how often is it the case that the 
parent is more ready to talk on spiritual 
themes to a stranger than to his own child! 
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How often do we see whole families leave the 
family hearth-stone without having enjoyed 
any systematic means of salvation at home! 
The Sabbath-school, the pulpit, the casual 
visit of a pastor, instead of being the auxil- 
iaries, become the supplanters of home in- 
struction ! 

A son now in the gospel ministry wrote 
thus to his parents: “I verily believe that, 
had my religious training been confined to the 
gleanings of the Sabbath-school, instead of 
the steady enforcement of the Mosaic arrange- 
ment at home by my parents, I might now be 
pursuing a far different course, and living for 
a far different end. Many, very many times, 
as early in childhood as [I can recollect, has 
the Spirit of God convicted me of sin as my 
father at home taught me out of the Scrip- 
tures; and I cannot easily forget, that the 
same high-priest of the home church once tore 
from me the hypocrite’s hope. And that dear 
place, had another to carry forward the same 
work, gentler but not weaker; and memory 
recalls a mother pressing her face close to 
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mine, as she often knelt with me before the 
mercy-seat. I will not cast reproach on any 
institution which has been productive of 
good to myself and others; but with profound 
gratitude | may say, home was the place of 
my spiritual nativity, and my parents were 
principally God’s instruments in leading me 
to Christ.” 

These views were practical with Mr. Tut- 
tle. The lady to whom he was united in mar- 
riage, Miss Hannah Camp, was a subject of 
the great revival under Dr. Griffin, and gave 
undoubted evidence of true piety. They were 
" sorely afflicted in the loss of two children in 
infancy ; and this trial led them to perform, 
with greater carefulness, their duty to the 
survivors. The Jatter days of the mother’s 
life were days of weary sickness and pain; and 
yet, we have reason to believe, they were days 
of great spiritual benefit to her children. It 
is well remembered, that, dying as she was, 
she was strong in the faith, giving glory to 
God, especially for the confident assurance 
she had that her children would all be con- 
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verted. To such an extent did God reveal 
his grace to her, that not a cloud obscured or 
dimmed her hope; and although her eldest 
child was then old enough to repent, but as yet 
had not done it, she expressed her confidence 
as though it had been revealed to her, that he 
and the younger children would meet her in 
heaven! May the confidence of the sainted 
mother be realized, in a joyful reunion with 
the children for whom she wrestled in prayer, 
night and day, with tears! Mrs. Tuttle died 
much esteemed and regretted, December, 1824. 

Let us now trace Mr. Tuttle’s means of in- 
struction as the head of a family. We have 
already seen his prompt entrance upon the du- 
ties of family religion. As soon as he was 
convinced of his duty, he set himself about its 
performance. The family altar was erected : 
and very rarely did he fail to worship before it, 
and never but for the best reasons. He was 
by nature inclined to cheerfulness, and he 
sought to cast an air of cheerfulness around 
religion. He had but little of that austerity 
of manner which is so repulsive, especially to 
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the young ; but the living can now testify that 
he was able to give interest even to the Sunday 
evening exercise of repeating-the shorter cate- 
chism. Even when called to admonish delin- 
quent§, he did it so kindly and so convincingly 
as to disarm all bad feelings. There was one 
quality which characterized his influence in the 
family, and that was, its steadiness. His path 
was ‘‘ that of the shining light,” and the con- 
sequence was, the absence of everything fitful 
and spasmodic in the family. Hach one knew 
just what to expect; and each one residing in 
his household came early to feel that the 
prayers they heard at the family altar were 
only a part of his devotional exercises. There 
were with him three distinct seasons of private 
devotion during the day ; and very often has 
he been found in retired places upon his knees. 
In fact, the family composed of his own rela- 
tives, domestics, and workmen, knew that he 
habitually ‘‘ walked with God;” not by an 
austere bigotry, or sanctimonious observance 
of outward forms, but by his.whole bearing and 
conversation. Here was an influence which 
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answered the design of God, in organizing the 
family school. The family were diligently in- 
structed in the doctrines and facts of religion, 
and they had a living illustration constantly 
before them. This was as it should be in 
every family. Nor by this would I intimate 
that he was constantly exhorting his children 
and family to seek their salvation, or that he 
ebtruded the subject on them without respect 
to times and seasons. By no means. He was 
a proficient in human nature, and knew that 
“ King Agrippa” must not be approached like 
‘¢ Simon the Sorcerer ;” and also that a ‘* word 
spoken in due season, how good is it!” 
‘‘hough this was true, yet his words always 
carried great influence in his own family, and 
in those circles where he was known. His 
anxieties for the conversion of his children 
were unceasing, and his way of addressing 
them on this subject may be seen in some 
quotations from letters to his two sons away 
from home. In one of these he writes— 
‘My Drar Son,—In not writing to you 
before, you must not conclude that I am less 
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solicitous than ever for your temporal and 
eternal welfare. They both weigh upon my 
mind, and both are the subject of frequent 
prayer before the throne of eternal mercy. I 


hope, nay, | expect, that you yourself seek the 


same important blessings from the Father of 


all mercies. Oh, my child, remember that 


from infancy your surviving parent, and that 


tender mother whose remains now repose in 
the grave, have not only taught you to pray, 
and enjoined it asa duty you owe to your 
Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, but prayed 
much for you themselves, that you might be 
preserved from vicious ways and vicious com- 
panions, and that you might feel the evil of 
sin as an offence against God, and in early life 
be brought to flee to the ark of safety as pro- 
vided in the Gospel. Preparing, as you are, 
for activity on the theatre of human life, can 
you conceive me indifferent as to how your 


carly impressions are moulded? Or think 
you, if the redeemed in heaven are permitted 
to take knowledge of things done below, that 
the sainted spirit of your mother does not now 
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watch over your ways, and, for aught we 
know, is a ministering spirit to keep you in 
the hour of temptation, and to warn you to 
flee the wrath to come? The value of time, 
and the worth of the soul, will not be fully 
disclosed, until the tabernacle of clay is broken 
down, and the soul awakes in the world of 
spirits. When I think of young B 
F , and B 
who have renounced the world as a portion, 
and publicly avonched the Lord Jehovah to be 
their God, I ask, why does not my son also? 


, and 


, and other young persons 


Is it because he was not early given to God in 
baptism? No. Is it because he has not been 
early taught to read the word of God? No. 
Is it because his parents have not sufficiently 
warned him that the way of transgressors is 
hard, and that their prayers have not been 
mingled with faith for their son? They may 
indeed plead guilty in this respect, and, oh, 
that the parent of all mercies may pardon our 
unfaithfulness. But now that your mind is 
opening and strengthening in knowledge, now 
that a Saviour’s love is presented to you from 
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Sabbath to Sabbath in tones most inviting and 
affecting, you must know, and you do know, 
that genuine piety is a work exclusively be- 
tween God and the soul: you must know that 
prayer is the appointed medium to draw down 


the divine blessing, and that the influences of 
the Holy Spirit are essential to the awakening 
and conversion of the sinner ; for by nature, we 
are carnal, sold under sin, and to be Chris- 
tians, we must be born again.” 

He again writes to the same son: ‘I have 
been gratified with your course hitherto. I 
suppose there are some who would gladly al- 
lure you into temptation and vice. But be 
watchful as to both. Your father and your 
friends would be greatly pained were you to 
make a misstep. He often remembers you at 
a throne of grace; but you ought to pray for 
| yourself. ‘The things of eternity should never 
be forgotten. We live in a dying world. How 
_ long our probation will last is unknown to us; 
but the injunction of the Saviour is, seek first | 


the kingdom of heaven. Your dear deceased 


mother in her time prayed much for you. * * * 
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Good night, my dear boy, and may the Lord 
have us all in his care and keeping.” 

This son had written te him concerning a 
revival of religion in Princeton; and Mr, Tuttle 
thus responded under date of March 19th, 
1827: ‘Revivals of religion, wherever or 
whenever they take place, are matters of con- 
gratulation among Christians and angels too. 
To hear that there is a gracious work of the 
Holy Spirit in Princeton is good news ; and my 
prayer is that it may be deep, pungent, and 
radical, to the salvation of a great multitude 
of souls; and that all classes may participate 
in this infinitely important blessing. Nor 
would I hope, that the power of divine grace 
should be limited to the citizens of the village. 
By no means. Are not the young men in col- 
lege hastening to the Bar of their Maker? Have 
they not souls to save or lose? Will not reli- 
gion be beneficial to them in life, whatever 
station they occupy? Believe me it will; for 
what is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Those young gen- 


tlemen in college who are contending against 
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the convictions of their own consciences, and 
the Spirit of God, should pause before they 
come to the conclusion that they will turn 
their backs upon the Redeemer of men ; for to 
some of them, this revival in Princeton will 
probably be the crisis in which their die for 
eternity will be cast. That you, my son, 
should be the subject of early piety has been 
the often repeated petition of your father; and 
that it was the petition of your mother you 
have no reason to doubt. Choose you this day 
whom you will serve.” 

These letters, which were written for the 
eye of his son alone, show how deeply inter- 
ested he was in his welfare, and with what 
jealous care he watched everything which 
might affect him. The quotations which fol- 
low are taken from letters to his second son, 
and have a melancholy interest, as we shall 
see in another part of the narrative. He 
writes to his son, who was then in Caldwell, 
N. J., at school. 

“You did not mention in your letter that 
your mind was turned to the great subject of 
13 
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your soul’s salvation, but I thought such 
might be the case. I was happily informed 
of this by Mr. D., who called yesterday, who 
said he had conversed with you, and that you 
had expressed to him, that you thought you 
felt different from what you ever did before. 
I have only time to say now, my dear son, 
that true piety is most desirable to every 


rational being. Without it we are wretched 
and miserable, enemies of God, exposed to his | 
wrath, unprepared for life, or death, or judg- 
ment. We must be born again, or not see the 
kingdom of God. And why not give our | 
hearts to the Lord in the morning of life? 
We cannot serve the Lord too long. This is | 
the experience of every Christian in a dying 
hour, that he has served the Lord too little. 
But it is of the highest importance not to cher- 
ish a false hope. Remember that the heart is 
deceitful above all things. Be jealous of your- | 


self, therefore, and pray the Lord to give you 
those convictions which are genuine ; that re- 
pentance which is unto life. I have remem- 
bered you in my prayers, and shall continue 
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to do so. I have long prayed for. my dear 
children ; and your deceased mother! nothing 
could be nearer to her heart, than to see her 
children walking in the truth. She often 
prayed for this, and I hope her prayers will be 
heard.” 

The son whom he thus addressed was the 
first of his children who became professedly 
pious ; and the father felt not only joyful at 
such an event, but he trembled lest the work 
might not be genuine. Accordingly, we find 
him writing in the following admirable strain : 
“If your exercises are genuine and ultimately 
lead you to the Rock, Christ Jesus, it will be 
a memorable year in your pilgrimage, and not 
less so in eternity. What a blessing, like 
Enoch to walk with God! How rich the in- 
heritance—how lasting its effects—what mind 
can appreciate its value! 

‘‘ As it seems inconvenient at present to pay 
you a visit, it would be gratifying to know 
something of the exercises of your mind. 
Were I present, perhaps I should ask, after 
your mind was turned to reflect on the perl- 
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lous state of a sinner, were you agitated be- 
cause it exposed you to the miseries of perdi- 
tion; or was it because sin appeared exceed- 
ingly sinful; that you had offended a holy 
God? * * * Upon what evidence is your hope 
founded? Is it because you have experi- 
enced some convictions for sin, were alarmed 
at your danger, and now your fears have 
subsided ? This is but what thousands have 
experienced, and after all they turned back to 
the beggarly elements of the world. These 
and similar questions [ should ask, to lead you 
to a prayerful examination of your motives 
and feelings, and evidences of a Christian 
hope. With youth of your age, it is pecu- 
liarly important to be watchful lest animal 
excitement be substituted for genuine repent- 
ance and the hope of the hypocrite be cher- 
ished, which will not stand the test. Besides, 
it is a great thing to be a Christian; not in 
name, but in deed. ‘To take up the cross, and 
follow Christ, to separate from young and 
thoughtless companions, to renounce the world 
as a portion, to be separate from sinners, and 
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to ive the Christian as well as profess it, is a 
great moral change. But the Holy Spirit can 
effect it. Be much in prayer for the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

This searching epistle is closed up by allud- 
ing to a young person, known to his son, who 
was suddenly smitten with fatal sickness; 
whose ‘last hour was spent in calling ‘ for 
mercy, mercy!’ A solemn warning to the 
young not to postpone the work of siti 
their peace with God.” 

In looking over his letters to his children, 
and those nephews who were in his family -as 
children, we find him ever reminding them of 
their obligations to God. Even in the most 
trivial communications, about a text book or 
an article of clothing, the same thing is to be 
observed. In a letter, the principal object of 
which was to communicate the fact to his son, 
that his grandmother “had authorized me to 
get you some good book as a testimonial of 
her love to you, one that will be useful as long 
as you live ;” he enjoins it upon him not only 


to make advancement in learning, but ‘ to | 
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have a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man ;” and, as if to keep the sub- 
ject of a radical change of heart before his 
son, he adds casually, but skilfully: ‘“‘ We 
have reason to believe that Mrs. ——has passed 
from death unto life ; the time of her espousals 
to Christ was on Thursday evening last, in our 
session-room.” 

-He closes a letter, full of family items cal- 
culated to interest his absent child, with the 
following words: ‘‘ And now, dear son, I close 
with reminding you of your obligations to 
your God and Saviour. ‘My son, give me 
thy heart.’ This is a reasonable duty. They | 
that seek me early, shall find me. Let your 
Maker and Redeemer have the dew of your 
youth. Real religion is worth infinitely more 
than all other objects combined, without it. It 
is happiness here ; it is glory and an immortal 
crown in the world to come. Duty to God, 
present comfort to ourselves, and the awful in- 
terests at stake for eternity, forbid procras- 
tination. Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation. I hardly think it neces- 
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sary, to repeat my admonition to watch and 
take care of your moral walk and reputation. 
Your good sense must dictate this; and I must 
say, | have much confidence, by the blessing 
and assistance of Heaven, that you will prize 
a good character above rubies. It is easy to 
maintain a fair reputation, but not easy to re- 
gain it, when impaired.” 
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“Chey Watch for your Souls.” 


Tue office of ruling elder in the Presbyte- 
rian church, in its relations to that system, is 
scarcely less important than that of the pas- 
tor. In fact, when this office is not filled, 
according to the spirit of that admirabie con- 
stitution, of which it is part, the Presbyterian 
church virtually loses that, which is its char- 
acteristic ; and, in no small degree, its strength. 
It is more than one man can do, to attend to 
all that pertains to the spiritual concerns of a 
church and congregation. The pastor of a 
church, with diligence, may see and converse 
with each member of his charge once or twice 
a year; but how inadequate this labor to the 
real wants of each! The revelations of the 
judgment day, will probably divide the praise 
which has been bestowed so liberally on some 
of the pastors, in the great Presbyterian family. 
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We read of great revivals under the preaching 
of Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Davies, Edward 
Payson, Edward D. Griffin, and James Rich- 
ards; and are apt to attribute such fruits to 
the preaching of these distinguished men 
alone : whereas, could we have the means of 
examining the facts, it might be found that 
each of these pastors was aided by a select 
body of discreet, pious, devoted laymen, either 
formally invested with the prerogatives of a rul- 
ing elder, or acting without a formal invest- 
ment. The deacons of New England, and the 
elders of the Presbyterian church, will most 
assuredly divide the praise which is due to hu- 
man instrumentality with the pasors whose 
co-workers they were. Happy is that pastor 
who has a band of laymen, full of the Holy 
Ghost, to aid him in caring for the flock of 
which the Holy Ghost hath made him a bishop ! 

Mr. Tuttle was elected an elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, in 1816. 
He was then comparatively a young man; and 
this was a great church, whose numbers were 
swelled to more than five hundred *communi- 


cants. The congregation comprised some of 
the first talent in the state, and being the only 
one of this persuasion in Newark, was very 
numerous. ‘These facts speak much for the 
reputation already gained by this humble 
young mechanic. He was elected to this im- 
portant post, then also occupied by a young 
lawyer, with whom he was intimately associa- 
ted in the official duties in the church, and who 
united with it in the same year as himself; 
and who even at that age was showing unmis- 
takable signs of that native talent and iron 
energy, which at last raised him to the office 
of Chief Justice of New Jersey ; a man, whose 
vigorous intellect, and consummate judgment 
are still felt as a ruling elder, although his 
head is covered with almond blossoms. Dr. 
Griffin was surrounded by a circle of elders 
and deacons, whose names are fragrant with 
earnest and faithful labors in the cause of 
Christ. Without them, even this mighty 
preacher, whose soul of fire struggled for ut- 
tere in tones which sometimes rung appeal 
aud exhortation, like a trumpet, and at other 
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times fell on the ear like the accents of love 
itself ; even Dr. Griffin, could not have gathered 
in such a harvest as have made him memora- 
_ble in Newark. Alas! nearly all these choice 
laymen, and their noble leader have “ fallen on 
sleep,” but ‘‘ their works do follow them” in 
that beautiful cluster of churches which have 
since grown out of the vine which they wa- 
tered with their tears, and nurtured with their 
prayers, and strengthened with their labors. 

Under the preaching of Dr. Richards, the 
church so grew, that at last it was necessary 
to organize a new church. During the four- 
teen years of his ministry, five hundred and 
fifty-nine were added to the church ; of which 
number three fifths were on profession of their 
faith. Allusion having been made to the impres- 
sions which the writer, then a small boy, re- 
ceived from Dr. Griffin ; let him allude to those 
made by the only occasion on which he ever 
heard Dr. Richards. It was during the same 
summer that these men preached in the pul- 
pit, from which in former years they had 
wielded a prodigious influence. Both were 
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majestic men in the pulpit, but the differences 
in their style and manner were very striking. 
Dr. Richards was exceedingly solemn, and 
impressive. The author was too young to 
catch anything more than impressions, but 
these were very strong. The preacher stood 
erect, and made but few gestures. There was 
an air of great manliness in his speech and 
action, and at the same time great fervor, es- 
pecially towards the close of his discourse. 
There was perfect stillness in the congrega- 
tion, and every eye was fastened on him. His 
sermon was not marked with the redundancy 
of expression and gesticulation which was 
observable in his predecessor and successor. 
The bold imagery and striking expressions 
of these popular pulpit orators were not 
to be found in this sermon of Dr. Richards. 
It seemed perfectly simple, and required our 
assent only so far as reason dictated. And 
yet how did that erect, simple old man, en- 
list the feelings! He was himself so deep- 
ly moved by the great salvation he was 
preaching, that his feelings several times 
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choked his utterance, and he wept. No one 
left the house without some feeling. A great, 
and good man had been “holding forth the 
word of life.” His lamp did not shed so bril- 
liant a light as that of Griffin, but then it was 
so mellow, so clear, so convincing, as to secure 
the very result so conspicuous in Dr. Griffin’s 
preaching, the enabling men so ¢o see what he 
described as to feel it. We well remember 
that men who knew and loved Griffin and 
Richards, remarked: “ Dr. Richards rarely 
rises higher than he did to-day, and he rarely 
sinks lower !” 

It was during this great man’s ministry, that 
Mr. Tuttle, with others, was introduced into 
the eldership. Aznong his private papers, after 
his death, were found several manuscript 
books, the existence of which was unknown 
until that time. In these notes, evidently 
intended as a remembrancer of duty for 
himself, are found the evidences that he 
will not unlikely share in that reward upon 
which his revered pastor has already entered. 
In the winter of 1816-17 there was a power- 
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ful revival which resulted in adding to the 
church ‘‘in May, 1817, sixty-nine persons, 
and in July, fifty-four; making one hundred 
and thirty-five in the space of six months: 
"besides a considerable number on certificate.” 
With the aid of Mr. Tuttle’s private notes, we 
can perceive the truth of the remarks already 
made concerning an efficient eldership. The 
elders districted the whole congregation ; and, 
without the pastor, visited these districts from 
house to house warning and entreating Chris- 
tians and the impenitent. This was done 
early in September, 1816; and was carried on 
during the fall and winter as late as February, 
1817. 
The first manuscript is endorsed as follows : 
** Broad Street, east and west side to the 
Court House. Joseph C. Hornblower, Rev. 
Wm. Woodbridge, and William Tuttle.” 
This district extended to the street then oceu- 
pied by the Court House, but now, by Grace 
Church. On this record are to be found many 
names which are mentioned in that old church, 
with affectionate esteem. Under date of Oct. 
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4th, 1816, Mr. T. writes in his diary, “ Visited 
Mr. 


head, one infant child, and two apprentices. 


’s family, consisting of the united 


Conversed with them on the duties of religion, 
and what we could do to promote a revival. 
Nothing particular in their late experience ; 
admitted the general declension in the church, 
and were exhorted to zeal in the Redeemer’s 
cause. Concluded with prayer.” The ‘“ in- 
fant child” here mentioned, now occupies a 
distinguished position in the church, and the 
prayer of that night may have been one of the 
means of leading him there. 

* Oct. 3d. This evening we spent an hour 
in Mr. 
ing the declension of religion in our church, 


’s family. He joined us in Jament- 


and the churches in general. He was asked 
what Christians could and should do to pro- 
mote a revival? The conclusion was, by us 
and him, that more personal religion was ne- 
eessary, that our petitions should be more ar- 
dent, and our closets cftener visited. Concluded 
with prayer.” 

It will not be out of place here to insert, 
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also, the brief note concerning the visit of one 
of his companions at his own house: ‘ Oct. 
10th, Mr. Woodbridge spent near two hours 
in Mr. Tuttle’s family in conversation and 
prayer. Nothing special, but endeavored by 
minute questions and answers to remove the 
desponding feelings of Mrs. T. The evening 
was spent agreeably, and we hope profitably 
to our souls.” 

“Oct. 12th. Visited Mr. ’s family. 
Conversed with Mrs. , who admitted the 
low state of religion in the congregation, and 


that we ought to be more watchful and pray- 
erful. Had much free conversation with Mr. 
He respected religion, but thought 
some did not live up to it; which he esteemed 
a block of stumbling. He was reminded that 
though all professors did not live agreeably to 
their solemn engagements, religion was still 
the same, an institution of God; and instead 
of making the faults of professors an excuse 
for neglecting it, we should be happy if such 
persons should be prepared to unite themselves 
with the church, and by a better example and 
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- closer walk with God, do more to honor reli- 


gion than we did, and when we strayed, to 
bring us to the discipline of the church. The 
whole conversation was free and friendly, and 
closed with prayer.” 

It is very pleasant to mark in this record 
that these men paid an especial attention to 
instructing children, domestics, and appren- 
tices. Thus Mr. Tuttle writes, “ Mr. Wood- 
bridge particularly addressed the children of 
the family, as also the young man present, and 
two young daughters of Mrs. /? . They 
visited another family, in which “ were four- 
teen boys (apprentices). Agreed to visit the 
apprentices the following evening, with Mr. 
’s approbation.” The record of that in- 


terview is given. ‘‘ Agreeably to appointment, 
visited Mr. 
our hour to them, and not only requested, but 
commanded them to attend. We waited but 
a short time, when we had a company of 
twelve young immortals, including two female 
domestics. ‘These were seated in the family 
room. ‘Their behavior was perfectly orderly, 
14 


’s apprentices. He had named 


‘ 


a 
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and the sight was interesting. Mr. Wood- 
bridge addressed them generally for half an 
hour in a solemn and interesting manner. The 
duty they owed to God, and their own souls, 
was explained, as well as the way to eseape 
those snares and evils which destroy character 
and ruin souls. After prayer, and thanking 
them for their attendance, we left them, much 
gratified ourselves. Mr. 


was present.” 
If report is to be credited, the apprentices 
who now throng the busy city of Newark, and 
crowd its huge manufactories, are, to say the 
least, not better cared for than in 1816. In 
fact, it is much to be feared, that the domestic 


fashions have been so changed, that hundreds © 


of apprentices do not so live in their employ- 
ers’ houses as to be under their religious in- 
struction, or within the reach of pastoral vis- 
itation. The facts brought out in the last 
quotation are an index to the superior simpli- 
city and piety of the times. The heads of 
families who had apprentices then, did not 
seem to feel that their duty to them began at 
seven in the morning, and closed at six in the 
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evening. They adopted Joshua’s rule, “ As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
Would that in our large manufacturing towns 
and cities, the primitive fashion of home in- 
struction might be revived ! 

In the course of their visitation these breth- 
ren found some impenitent persons “ tender.” 
These were ‘directed to look to Christ.” 
Many they found ‘ deploring the lukewarm 
state of religion in the congregation,” and 
such were instructed to begin the work at 
home. One ‘lamented the stupidity of her 
children. Her duties as a parent were pointed 
out distinctly, and she was solemnly exhorted 
to be faithful even untodeath.” They ‘ found 
Mrs. 
hope enjoying spiritual life. Mrs. 
other lady in the family) tender, and her mind 
stirred up of late to consider her ways. * * * A 
considerable address was made to the young 
people, and they were solemnly warned not to 
put off the concerns of religion, concluded 
with prayer: being affectionately invited to 


very free in conversation, and we 


(an- 


visit them again.” 
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They found some, smarting under “affliction 
and many trials. Such were advised to look 
away from temporal things, and seek a better 
portion.” One family had but ‘ one professor 
in it, but all the others are tender, and we 
think inquiring the way to Zion. We were 
much pleased to find that the morning and 
evening sacrifice was offered at their altar. 
They were asked why they did not openly 
profess Christ. They were afraid not of the 
world, but lest coming unworthily, they should 
eat and drink judgment to themselves. This 
objection was answered. After an hour and a 
half spent individually with those present, we 
concluded with prayer, with urgent invitations 
to come again.” ‘To another circle of young 
Christians in one family, ‘‘ They recommended 
an association to visit and converse with their 
acquaintances on the things of the king- 
dom.” 

Another case of much interest may be cited, 
as showing what advice was given in a diffi- 
culty which not unfrequently arises in fami- 
lies, ‘ Conversed freely with Mr. 


» who 
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seemed convinced in his judgment of the ne- 
cessity of repentance and faith in the Saviour, 
and thought he wished to be a Christian. 
Appropriate advice was given him. He was 
especially admonished of his duty to bring his 
said 


family to the altar of prayer. Mrs. 
she wished to know if it was not her duty to 


pray in the family, if Mr. neglected it. 
She was answered in the affirmative, espe- 
cially when it could be done without offence 
to the husband. It was stated that in some 
families a portion of Scripture was read, and 
after that prayer read, such as are found in 
“ Jenk’s Devotion.” Mr. 
after to establish family devotion; and Mr. 
Woodbridge informed him, that if he wished 
it and would get his family together now, or at 
any future time, he would inform them of his 


agreed there- 


resolution, and commence the exercise for him 
chose 


with exhortation and prayer. Mr. 
the present time, and the family altar was forth- 
with set up.” If the name of this family 
could be given with propriety, it would be ap- 
parent to many still resident in Newark, that 
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this advice was sound. On that altar, in days 
of sorrow and of joy, the fire kindled that night 
continued to burn until some who surrounded 
it were called to their rest. 

The following item is not without its inter- 
est, as showing the fidelity of these men, and 
as developing some of the hidden springs of 
that great revival. ‘‘ Vov. 15.—Called at the 
widow 


’s, having missed her in a former 
visit. But the singing society were assembled. 
We heard them sing for some time, when the 
young persons present were addressed, and the 
exercises concluded with prayer.” 

It is exceedingly interesting to find in this 
diary the labors of an humble man brought to 
bear on individuals and families whose con- 
version to God has been among the signal 
blessings bestowed on the chufch. Such is 
the following sketch: ‘ Nov. 27—Called on 
Mr. ’s family. Spent near three hours in 
conversation and exhortation with them. Both 


Mr. and Mrs. —— appeared to be solemnly 
impressed with the importance and duty of 
religion, but neither of them in the judgment 
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of their own minds, had experienced that 
change of heart which is unto salvation. Mr, 


conversed freely, and related what his 
experiences were. He had no peace of mind 
—his judgment was convinced, but his heart 
not changed ; and at times he was tempted to 
relax in seeking. He was advised of his de- 
pendence on God as a sovereign; that though 
God is a sovereign dispenser of his gifis he is 
a God who employs means, and has promised 
to reveal himself to those who diligently seek 
him. We attempted to remove various obsta- 
eles in his mind. The visit was received very 
friendly, and we hope profitably. Concluded 
with prayer.” 

These ambassadors were honored, in that 
they had the satisfaction of seeing their words 
verified. Such instances speak loudly, con- 
cerning the necessity and value of such an 
auxiliary to the pastor, as a faithful elder. It 
might have been months, before the pastor of 
the church would have been able to meet this 
anxious family, and by that time their anxie- 
ties might have been dispelled; but just at 
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this time these laymen appear, and they spend 
hours in endeavoring to lead them to the Lord 
Jesus. It is very likely that the visit of the 
ruling elder was as important a link in the 
conversion of this family, as the searching 
and subduing preaching of Dr. Richards. The 
layman may not “speak with tongues ;” and 
yet it is most impressively true, that “ those 
members. of the body which seem to be more 
feeble, are necessary.” 

In these visits, special pains seem to have 
been taken to reach the domestics in the dif- 
ferent families, and among them they found 
some in an anxious state. Nor were they de- 
terred by any false delicacy from conversing 
with persons belonging to other denominations, 
when thrown providentially in their way. 
Their faithfulness, in a family made up of 
boarders, was rewarded by the establishment 
of family worship by the only professor of re- 
ligion among them. In but one instance were 
they so received that they could not conclude 
their visit with prayer. It is to be remarked, 
also, that Mr. Tuttle visited attentively with 
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the two gentlemen who were appointed to 
visit that district. Thus they went from 
house to house, rebuilding the family altars 
which had been broken down, comforting the 
feeble-minded, stirring up those who had for- 
gotten their first love, exhorting the impeni- 
tent, directing the inquirer, instructing the 
young, and doing all that in them was to 
bring the church into such a state, that the 
Lord might refresh it with a revival of reli- 
gion. We have reason to believe that the 
whole congregation was visited in this way 
by the elders, without the pastor, who, of 
course, was carrying out his own work of 
pastoral visitation as rapidly as circumstances 
would allow. And yet we can easily perceive 
how he would learn from his elders just where 
his presence was specially needed, to converse 
with the anxious or desponding. In fact, by 
this system in a few weeks he would learn 
more of the immediate wants of his congrega- 
tion than he could have done in months with- 
out it. These records show that there were 
influences at work, aside from preaching, to 
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bring about the powerful revival of 1817. The 
pastor of that church, long before this, has 
been reunited to some of the choice spirits 
who then composed his session; and they, 
doubtless, take great delight in recounting the 
thrilling scenes which transpired whilst they 
were co-workers together with Christ, and 
with one another. 

The most of the records which Mr. Tuttle 
has made of his visits are of no importance ex- 
cept as showing how he conducted himself in 
his sphere. These few extracts have been 
given to show in what manner a plain man can 
aid the cause of Christ; not by preaching, but 
by maintaining a Christian deportment, and 
laboring in private circles to bring men to re- 
pentance. Such a high sense had he of the 
importance of his office, that for many years 
he kept an accurate list of all the church 
members, recording all dismissions, suspen- 
sions, and additions. He probably began 
this in 1835, when his pastor, Dr. Hamilton, 
was absent at the south on account of ill 
health; and from that time, until the day of 
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his death, he visited each member at least 
once a year, and those who needed it, much 
oftener. - The example is a memorable one 
for those cecupying the same honorable and 
responsible office. 

During the year 1841, he so arranged his 
business, that it required only a small share 
of his time; and from that time he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the work of 
visiting the families of the church in which 
he was an elder, for the purpose of religious 
conversation and prayer, and to the furthering 
of benevolent objects of a more public nature. 


“Gore Heligion oud Gubefiled.” 


“ 


It is twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

In a former chapter, we have seen the man- 
ner in which Mr. Tuttle began business. He 
became a partner with his former employer, 
and, at last, sole proprietor of the printing es- 
tablishment in which he had served his ap- 
prenticeship. * As business prospered with a 
healthful growth, we find Mr. T. acting with 
great generosity for one of his means. His 
friends, the poor, and the church all shared in 
his liberality. 

It is pleasing to remark his reliance on Di- 
vine Providence even in little things. Shortly 
after he began business, when his income was 
needed to meet his debts, he listened to some 
benevolent appeal made at a crowded meet- 
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ing. He had but one dollar in his pocket, and 
after considering the matter gave the dollar, 
saying to himself, “* Providence will assist me 
in some way!” The next morning a gentle- 
man brought an advertisement to be inserted 
in his paper, of a valuable article lost at that 
very missionary meeting. ‘The price for the 
advertisement was one dollar. Providence had 
not disappointed him. 

At a later date, he felt the deepest interest 
in the Bible Society, and on one occasion sub- 
scribed fifty dollars to that cause, although he». 
said, “I do not now see where the money is 
to come from to meet the promise, but I believe 
Providence will assist me!” Some would 
consider this as rashness, but with him it was 
faith in God. The very next day, he received 
the unexpected news from Trenton that his 
proposals to do the printing for the Legislature 
had been accepted. Jt was always so; and 
many other instances equally striking might 
be related. 

We have already quoted the words of his 
brother in which he states that he was liber- 
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ally assisted whilst securing his education: 
and when this brother was settled in a desti- 
tute region, with a limited support, he was not 
permitted to leave it for another field, for the 
want of means to live. ‘There are evidences 
still in existence that the church in West 
Milford, Passaic county, is largely indebted to 
the liberality of Mr. Tuttle in assisting their 
pastor to continue in labors resulting in the 
hopeful conversion of some two hundred 
persons. When that people wished to pur- 
chase a parsonage, the same judicious friend 
not only contributed from his own means, 
but suggested a plan by which the same 
object might*be brought to the notice of weal- 
thy Christians in Newark and New York. 
He was not obtrusive in his suggestions or 
conduct, and yet he secured assistance from 
sources usually considered inaccessible. Nor 
was this the only church which has occasion 
to remember him. 

But in his own congregation he seemed to 
have before him constantly the words of the 
Apostle James, ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled 
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before God and the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
Accordingly in his diary is the frequent men- 
tion of his calling on this class of the afflicted. 
For instance, “ April 6th, 18—. We visited 
widow and daughter, both professors 
Conversed and prayed with them.” ‘ May &th. 


Found her unwell. 


Called on widow 
Conversed with her and closed with prayer.” 
** May 13th. Called on widow 
and prayed with her. Called on widow 

and conversed with her. Called on widow 
and her daughter. Had a pleasant con- 


, conversed 


versation.” Almost every page has the evi- 
dence of his calling on some aged or sick 
widow, or the fatherless; and doing something 
to cheer them in their sorrows. During the lat- 
ter years of his life he was made an almoner of 
the church, and we find the account of his stew- 
ardship recorded with scrupulous exactness. 
In some cases, learning that some of the class 
before referred to had been accidentally passed 
by the elders who visited that district, he re- 
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paired the omission by calling on them himself. 
His life was marked with such acts as these, 
which evidently were recorded for the sole pur- 
pose of aiding his own recollections, and not for 
the eyes of other persons. “ July 5th,—Called 
on 


, who is sick, and gave her three dol- 
lars I had collected for her. I had given her the 
same amount on a former occasion. Closed 
with prayer.” “July 18th—Called on 
(the same person), and handed her two dollars 
I had collected. She remains in poor health. 
Recovery hardly to be expected.” “* July 22d. 
—TI called on ——, who is sick and feeble, 
and gave her two dollars from Mr. ——, and 
four shillings from ——.” “July 24th—lI 
called this morning on 


, Who is very fee- 
ble, and’ prayed with her, and gave her three 
dollars and a half I had collected for her from 
the following persons, &c.” He ministered to 
this pious woman, whose outward circum- 
stances were very much straitened, until she 
died. What he did himself he did not usually 
record, but as the almoner of others’ bounty he 
kept his accounts accurate. It would have 
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been impossible for him to bear every burden 
he met in his extensive and frequent visita- 
tions, but he was a faithful steward in report- 
ing such cases to his brethren, upon whom he 
never called in vain. Many a poor widow and 
orphan have thus been gladdened in sickness 
by his presence, and their pathway of sorrow 
has been lighted up by the kind and unobtru- 
sive benevolence which he has shed. 

The comfort of society greatly depends on 
little acts of kindness, and the talent to per- 
form these little acts skilfully is somewhat 
rare, but when possessed, it secures very strong 
attachments. Mr. Tuttle’s benefactions were 
usually bestowed literally on those who could 
‘not recompense” him. It was his practice 
to send ‘‘ something nice” to the poor, especially 
to aged and pious widows, on special days, 
such as a Thanksgiving, a Christmas, or a New 
Year’s day. Sometimes it would come in the 
form of a load of wood or coal, or a barrel of 
flour, and such articles as would tend greatly 
to prolong the happiness of the receiver beyond 
the day which occasioned the gift. He de- 
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lighted to surround his table with these excel- 
lent women, whose poverty in this world did 
not prevent their being rich in faith; and on | 
these occasions, it would be difficult to say 
which was the happier, the host or his guests: 
and when he died, none mourned for him more 
sincerely than this very class, whose homes 
and hearts had so often been cheered by his 
presence. . 

He ever placed a high estimate on the im- 
portance and honor of the gospel ministry, and 
it was a favorite wish that he might have a | 
son worthily engaged in that caliing. For | 
this he was fitting his second son; and when 
his brother removed to Ohio, he generously | 
promised to see that one of his sons should also 
be fitted for the same office. For eight years 
he carried out that promise with as much 
kindness and generosity as if he were doing it 
for his own son; and when his nephew had | 
entered the ministry, Mr. Tuttle made out a 
minute account of the expenses incurred in 
his education, and presented it to him with 
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the following characteristic receipt written 
beneath :-— 
** As a free-will offering to the cause of pro- 


claiming the everlasting gospel to rational and 
accountable men, I acknowledge payment of 


my nephew in full of the above expen- 


ditures made for him, as also for various items 
during his academical and eollegiate studies, 
of which I have made no record —provided he 
continues to labor in the gospel vineyard, and 
gives his best efforts to win souls to the blessed 
Redeemer, in his own or any other land, with 
the further provision that his life and health 
“are continued; at the same time recommend- 
ing, yet to be entirely optional with himself, 
if blessed by Divine Providence in future life 
with more than a competent living, to cohfer 
a like favor on any one of our kinsmen in the 
flesh, who may need assistance in preparing 
to enter the Gospel ministry.” 

It wasa princely deed, and its record is the 
highest commendation it can possibly receive. 

There is good reason to believe, that from 
the time he entered the church, he made drafts 
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on his income which amounted at least to a 
tenth, and during the last ten years of his life 
he bestowed all his income, except what was 
necessary for the use of his family. And it 
ought to be remarked, that these facts which 
have been alluded to, are mostly saved by his 
sudden death; for had he approached the dark 
valley through protracted sickness, we have 
reason to suppose he would have destroyed the 
records of his own deeds. He loved the mode 
pointed out by the Redeemer: ‘Let not. thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
And so strictly had he complied with this rule 
in all possible cases, that his benevolent deeds 
were not recited even to his dearest friends. 


et sik 


“Clouds and Darkness.” 


“ What hast thou done, Owasco ?” 


Mr. Turrie’s treatment of his nephew, as 
related in a former chapter, is proof of the 
estimate he placed on the gospel ministry, 
and of his desire to be directly instrumental 
in introducing young men into it; but if he 
had such a desire with reference to pious 
young men in general, that desire was intense 
as to his second son. ‘This youth became 
hopefully pious whilst at school in Caldwell, 
in 1831. He was an apt scholar, and it was 
not long before he determined to devote him- 
self to the ministry of reconciliation. About 
this time the Christian generosity of the fa- 
ther brought his nephew into the family, in 
order that he might pursue his studies for the 
same calling to the best advantage. Whilst 
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these youths were students at Nassau Hall, 
Mr. Tuttle watched over them with a truly 
paternal care. 

To his son he writes: “I suppose we at 
home are rather neglectful in not writing to 
you and L. oftener. Were you without Chris- 
‘tian friends, and were you unbelievers your- 
selves, I should esteem line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, more indispensable ; and 
this would lead to more frequent communica- 
tions. But I trust your enlistment under the 
banner of the Redeemer, your native sense of 
right and wrong, and the importance of honor- 
ing as well as professing godliness, will keep 
you from many temptations and snares. It is 
well, however, to mistrust our own strength, 
and daily seek that wisdom and grace that 
cometh from above and is alone able to keep 
us from dishonoring Christ in the house of his 
friends,” 

He was very much delighted with the pro- 
gress made in their studies “ by the lads,” and 
he writes: ‘“ My Dear Boys,—Day before yes- 
terday I received the circulars from the Fac- 
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ulty, and am gratified. * * * I have no 
doubt your attention will still be continued to 
your studies, and that your conduct will be 
such as to reflect honor on yourselves, and 
credit to your parents and friends. Surrounded 
as you are with many temptations, and pro- 
fessing to be the friends and followers of thé 
blessed Redeemer, it is not only necessary 
that you should sustain a good reputation as 
scholars, but that your moral and religious 
walk be such as to reflect light and heat to 
all around. The heart, which the Scriptures 
represent as deceitful and desperately wicked, 
must be watched, and that, narrowly. We 
need Divine grace every hour to uphold us, 
and enable us, like Enoch, to walk with God. 
If we would have the smiles of the Saviour, 
we must live near to him; we must cultivate 
a spirit of piety, and meditate upon his word. 
We feel a deep interest in your temporal and 
spiritual welfare ; and though you are absent 
from us, we often plead that the Lord would 
keep, protect, and lead you in the way that 


is everlasting.” i 
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Again he writes to the young men at Prince- 
ton: ‘ We all take great interest in your wel- 
fare, and hope you will not only be prospered 
in your studies, but that your souls may be in 
health and prosperity. Be attentive to your 
closets, as also to other duties. As long as I 
am assured of this, I shall have confidence to 
hope that you will be freed from the snares 
and temptations that too often overcome youth 
in college life. I hope that you and L. do 
constantly keep in mind that you have en- 
listed in the service of the Captain of salvation, 
and how religion would be dishonored, and 
your friends pained, should you fall into sin. 
The members of Christ are to be lights in the 
_ world, and I hope your example will be such 
to your fellow-students, as to recommend re- 
ligion, rather than prove a stumbling-block to 
them.” 

To his nephew he writes: “Try, my dear 
nephew, to be as much distinguished for Chris- 
tian graces, as for mental endowments, yea, 
more. Your parents and other friends are 
hoping that, if you are spared, one day you 
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will proclaim the everlasting gospel of the 
blessed Saviour to your fellow-sinners. There- 
fore, cultivate the spirit of piety. Look con- 
stantly to the Captain of salvation for grace 
and strength, that the enemy of souls may not 
gain an advantage over you.” 

He writes again, when his nephew had 
completed his course : “* And now, it is scarcely 
necessary to remind you with what solicitude 
your whole circle of friends are watching your 
approach to the duties of public life, and how 
necessary for their comfort that not a blot or 
stain should mar their anticipations. It some- 
times requires years to recover from one mis- 
step. Therefore, it is wise always to be 
watchful, jealous of ourselves, always feeling 
our dependence on divine grace to keep us - 
from errors, from dishonoring ourselves, and 
our friends. I remember well, that when a 
young man, beset with strong temptations, my 
resolution was, not to be seen in company I 
should be ashamed of, and never to do an act 
which would make me afraid to look my 
friends in the face. I have sometimes thought 
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that, perhaps, the fear of dishonoring my kin- 
dred, had more influence than the fear of of- 
fending my God. I trust, however, the latter 
consideration had more or less weight. * * * 
In all your intercourse with the young, gravity 
of deportment is expected by the pious, and 
when departed from, is noticed by the world. 
In theological students, this is expected more 
than of ordinary Christians.” 

There is so much sound discretion in the 
following words, that the reader will pardon 
the quotation, to show what were his views 
of the ministry into which he was laboring 
to bring his son and nephew, at great cost 
and sacrifice. They were written to another 
nephew, who had just been licensed to 
preach :—‘‘T am gratified to learn that you 
have set yourself comfortably to work in the 
station in which you are at present located. 
I trust God’s smiles may rest upon you, and 
that your present labors will only be a prelude 
to greater usefulness in the gospel vineyard. 

The Apostle said, ‘ Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel.’ You will doubtless keep this ob- 
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ject In view, not so much as a profession, to 
become rich and distinguished, but to glorify 
God and win souls to the Redeemer. In this 
preparation to become a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, you ought not to undermine 
your health by laying on nature more than 
it can bear. Due exercise of body is indis- 
pensable. You must look to that. The men- 
tal faculties, however richly cultivated, if ac- 
quired at the expense of a weak and broken- 
down constitution, will illy compensate the 
sacrifice. Asa Christian and, above all, as a 
minister of the ‘gospel, cultivate the spirit of 
evangelical piety. While you shun moroseness, 
gravity and sound words are most desirable 
traits of Christian character. Jesting and 
foolish conversation are condemned by the 
Apostle, and are to be watched against as un- 
profitable to ourselves and those who hear it. 
Young men, as well as old, indulge sometimes 
too much in this particular, and it often 
proves an offence and a stone of stumbling to 
others. When I first began to mingle in cler- 
ical associations, the jokes and repartees of 
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ministers tended to lessen that high veneration 
I had entertained for them; and it may be 
so with others. I merely throw it out as a 
hint for general application.” 

Such were the views of Mr. Tuttle with 
reference to the gospel ministry, and to see his 
own son worthily filling such a station, was 
his most anxious wish. He was not indiffer- 
ent to that popularity which secures high po- 
litical preferments ; but these did not seem so 
desirable for his son as preferment in the posi- 
tion of an ambassador for God. In infancy he 
dedicated his children to God, and by prayer 
and parental faithfulness sought their early 
conversion. But his second son was first given 
to him a new creature in Christ, and then he 
consecrated him anew to God as a candidate 
for the gospel ministry. He spared no pains 
thoroughly to qualify him for that position, 
both mentally and spiritually. In his frequent 
letters to Parkhurst, and at home, he sought 
to impress him with a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibilities he was seeking; and it was an 
unspeakable gratification to see that beloved 
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son ripening into rare loveliness and spiritual 
strength. As a scholar, he ranked high in 
college ; and as a Christian, no one had an un- 
kind word to speak against him. When his 
collegiate course was ended, his cousin and 
friend, who was graduated at the same time, 
spent a year among his friends at the West; but 
he chose to proceed immediately to the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Auburn. During that 
winter his letters exhibited a striking devel- 
opment of piety, and a growing likeness to the 
image of his Master. He spent the spring 
vacation of 1837 at home. During this sea- 
son, his friends remarked a great change in his 
character and which showed itself in his tender 
interest in the spiritual welfare of his impeni- 
tent kindred. ‘To such he was unusually faith- 
ful, admonishing and entreating them with 
tears to be reconciled to God. After his re- 
turn to Auburn he was honored by his fellows 
in being elected to deliver an address before 
the Society of Inquiry, at the close of the term. 
But all these hopes were to be disappointed by 
a sudden and mysterious providence. 
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This thrilling incident took place on Satur- 
day, June 24th, 1837, and can be best related 
in the following characteristic and admirable 
letter written to Mr. Tuttle by Dr. Cox, at that. 
time a Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Auburn. This letter bore a superscription 
well calculated to excite consternation. It 
was directed as follows: ‘Hon. T. Freling- 
huysen, or Rev. Mr. Eddy; or if neither of 
these should be at home, let this letter be 
opened tmmediately by the minister of the 
second Presbyterian church; or of the third, or 
some other Presbyterian minister, to whom the 
postmaster will please cause it to be sped with 
all haste!” A note inside says, ‘‘ This letter 
is for Wm. Tuttle, Esq. Please read it, and 
then wisely break to him the contents. It has 

_ just occurred to the writer, as the preferable 
way in which to announce the tidings it con- 
tains to a weeping father.” 


“ Auburn, June 24, 1837. Sat. 10 P.M. 
‘“My Dear Frienp, 
‘When I last had the pleasure of an inter- 
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view with you last month in the city of New 
York, our conversation turned very naturally, 
and very gratefully to me, on the character 
and promise of your excellent son, Wm. P. 
Tuttle, of the Junior class in our Institution. 
Little did I then think, my dear sir, while 
congratulating you as the father of such a son, 
little did I think five hours ago, that I should 
be called, in the Providence of God, to perform 
such an office of solemnity and sympathy as 
that in which my pen is now engaged. May 
you be prepared by the grace of that provi- 
dence that has dictated the necessity, to re- 
ceive the tidings, which cannot be so disguised 
by tenderness or skill, as not to strike with 
severity the bosom of a father. Yes, my dear 
sir, his Heavenly Father loved him, with an 
everlasting love, [ doubt not; and has chal- 
lenged his right, at your expense, as it might 
seem for a moment, to transfer your son to 


of glory! Your precious son is in a better 
world. ‘How many fall as sudden, not as 
safe’ That God ‘ whose way is in the sea, 


| 
his service and his presence, in his kingdom 
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whose path is in the great waters, and whose 
footsteps are not known,’ is your God, and 
his faithfulness is everlasting. You can 
trust Hi at all times, knowing that ‘clouds 
and darkness around’ his goings, are no pre- 
judice to the light and the love in which 
he dwells, and in which ‘is no darkness at 
all.’ f 

“The circumstances of the solemn event, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain them, 
affect equally four of the junior class, together 
ushered into the presence of God; your son, 
Mr. H. Smith, of Johnson, Mr. Wm. Wood- 
bridge, of Stockbridge, Mass., and Simeon 8. 
Johnson, of Sweden, Monroe county. They 
all went this afternoon to take a sail on the 
Owasco Lake. ‘hey obtained a sail-boat, and 
as it-was windy, and rather rough and show- 
ery, they put a number of stones in her bottom 
as ballast. When in the middle of the lake, 
about a mile from shore, they observed a storm 
of rain rising, and endeavored to make way 
towards the shore previously to its arrival. 
A squall struck their sheet; she lurched, and 
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the stones suddenly shifted into the bow; the 
consequence was that the boat immediately 
lost its equilibrium. It filled and sunk ‘in the 
(making ofan eyo! * * -* * AR 
that can be done under the impulse of human- 
ity, piety, and skill, by us, rest assured, my 
dear brother, will be done. My soul sympa- 
thizes with you. I, too, have lost children! 
Five have been removed—four in less than six 
weeks—three in four days, and two in one 
coffin! But God is wise, good, and faithful! 
and ‘ blessed be the name of the Lord!’ * * * 

‘It is a great shock to our seminary, and 
particularly to the junior class. Your son had 
just been chosen by his peers, and approved 
by the Faculty, as one of the speakers at the 
approaching commencement in August. His 
character was lovely, regular, and honorable. 
His talents, attainments, and spirit, won for 
him the esteem of all the students and all the 
professors, in a degree uncommon. His me- 
morial is fragrant, and will be cherished by us 
all with pious and affectionate sensibility. * * 
I commend you to God! Vain is the help of 
16 
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man in such an hour. ‘Itis welll’ * * * 
There is great sympathy universally felt. 
Many feel.and many pray. You and other 
afflicted relatives will be remembere.i at the 
throne of grace in our supplications. May you 
be enabled to say, ‘Tae Lorp Livers, and 
blessed be my Rock, and let the God of my 


salvation be exalted!’ It is a solemn appeal — 
and admonition to us all. O may it be greatly | 
blessed to all the youth, especially of Auburn 
and Newark! (Grace be with you to ‘ glorify 
God in the fires” With great sympathy and 
sincere affection, your friend and brother in 
the hope of Jesus Christ, 
“SAMUEL H. COX.” 


On Monday about 1 o’clock, p.m., the body 
of Parkhurst was “‘ recovered from its deep re- 
pose in the bottom of the Owasco.” His 


watch indicated one quarter past four as the 


time when he sunk ; as it was probably stopped 
instantly by ‘‘ the flooding of the water.’ The 
body of Mr. Johnson was not recovered until 
Saturday, about one week after the fatal event, 
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and on Sunday those of Mr. Woodbridge, and 
Mr. Smith. The interment of the bodies of 
Parkhurst and Mr. Johnson took place on 
Sunday at 2, p.m., and that of the other two 
the same evening. 

Dr. Richards wrote to Mr. Tuttle on Mon- 
day, June 26th: “Iam almost overborne by 
this distressing disaster. I was not at home 
when it occurred; and the news reached me 
while at Aurora, yesterday, whither I had 
gone to spend the Sabbath. It gave such a 
shock to my feelings that I could not continue 
the service in the afternoon; but felt it my 
duty immediately to return. But the will of 

the Lord is done, and we must not complain. 
It is a most painful stroke to our institution ; 
and must be long and deeply felt, by the im- 
mediate relatives of the deceased. May God 
support you, my dear friend, and your bereaved 
family.” 

From the address of Dr. Cox on Sabbath 
evening, at the graves of these regretted 
youths, we may take a single paragraph. 

‘My respected friends and beloved breth- 
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ren,—This is a solemn day to us! It is a sol- 
emn place where we meet! When was the 
occasion paralleled? We do not dream ; it is 
indeed a reality. We stand by the graves of 
four late students of the Junior Class; four 
young, lovely, promising brethren, vanished 
away from us, as ‘in the twinkling of an eye,’ 
with the fulness of health, in the morning of 
their days, from the bleeding affections of the 
kindest relatives, and during the charm of the 
brightest prospects for a career of usefulness 
and honor in the present world. Since Auburn 
had ‘a local habitation and a name,’ has no 
such prodigy, or rather tragedy, of grief occur- 
red. Nothing like it was ever known in the 
annals of our Theological Seminary before. 
And since the silver waters of the Owasco 
owned their present confines, its deep bosom 
never held a treasure so valuable and so hon- 
ored as that which it has been coerced but 
recently to resign. This spot is consecrated 
in the future history and tradition of our time. 
Many a pilgrimage of tender and Christian 


sentiment, of affecting, and enlightened sym- 
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pathy, will hereafter be made to it by the wise 
and good. ‘Their memorial will live in the 
recollections and the interests of future ages 
and centuries. Their history will combine 
with that of our village and seminary; and 
many an inquirer will direct his footsteps to 
the graves of TurrLe and Jonnson, of Samira 
and Woopgripee, with a thrill profound of in- 
genuous feeling, and a consciousness of the 
incertitude of all terrestrial things, instructive 
and salutary, cherished and devotional. Here 
they rest, among the first fruits of our contri- 
butions from our seminary to this MacnreLan 
of the departed ; where also are deposited the 
remains of the late venerable Perrine, our 
Professor, our Brother, and our Friend. 

“«* * * Q solemn indeed is the place 
where we stand, and sympathize, and weep, 
and worship! Farewell, ye well remembered, 
and ye tenderly beloved brethren, in the faith 
of Jesus! Farewell, ye friends of once sweet 
affection, and now sundered endearment! 
Your memory shall not perish with your cor- 
ruptible forms. Your signal and ever affect- 
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ing history we will not forget. They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” 

Rarely is an event of such deep and thrilling 
interest chronicled ; and rarely is the sympa- 
thizing and Christian generosity which were 
displayed by the inhabitants of Auburn and 
vicinity, excelled. For a week, a hundred 
persons nobly searched the depths of the lake, 
and seemed to say in the admirable lines of 
Mrs, Sigourney, occasioned by the event— 


“ Restore the dead! give back those precious gems 
Which thou hast ravished from us ! ” 


Such was the event which broke so suddenly 
upon friends, ‘‘ whose dreams were full of hope,” 
concerning these lovely and promising youths, 
who were on the threshold of the gospel min- 
istry. It excited the deepest feeling through- 
out the church, and elicited many prayers in 
behalf of the bereaved. Mrs. Sigourney con- 
secrated the event by one of the most touch- 
ing effusions of her pen; and withal, it stands 
as a marked event, which will not be for- 
gotten for many years. 


Ce ce ee 


“Che Fenit of Righteousness.” 


“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
Bat trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Tus intelligence fell on Mr. Tuttle, with 
stunning power. The very circumstances of 
his son’s death but added poignancy to his 
grief; and with characteristic fervor, he has- 
tened to the mercy-seat and ‘told Jesus.” 
The interview he had there with Him who is 
not a High Priest who cannot be touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities, was not in vain ; 
and then, instead of hurrying away to care for 
the lifeless remains of the departed, he went 
to a neighboring town where his only daugh- 
ter* was at school, to break to her the over- 


* See Appendix. 
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whelming sorrow which had fallen on them; 
and to teach her young heart, how to bear it. 
It was just like him, and it was worthy of 
him. His nephews could well enough see to 
the sepulture of the dead; but who so well 
could tell the event to the stricken sister, and 
bow with her before a righteous God, in that 
hour of agony, as he her father ! 

The spirit with which he himself met this 
sudden calamity, is best exhibited in his own 
words, which will be expressive to show ‘ the 
fruit of righteousness” which this grievous 
affliction wrought out forhim. To his nephew, 
at that time in Ohio, he thus writes, under 
date of Aug. 6th, 1837: “T have to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your sympathizing letter, 
the early part of the past week. The sudden 
and unexpected exit of a beloved, affectionate, 
and obedient child; one, whose promise of use- 
fulness to the church of Christ, and of comfort 
to his parents and dear friends, had, as you in- 
timated, excited some fond anticipations for 
the future, has been indeed an afflicting dis- 
pensation of Providence to me, and the. re- 
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maining members of my family. That four 
beloved youths, thus far in preparation for the 
ministry of reconciliation, should be snatched 
away in the twinkling of an eye, to the feeble 
ken of mortals seems to be dark and myste- 
rious. My mind often reverts to the melan- 
choly scene with deep emotion ; but I dare not 
question the rectitude, and wisdom, and good- 
ness of Jehovah, even in this painful affliction. 
I dare not quarrel with God, because he gave 
me a beloved child, and just as the bud of 
promise began to open saw it wisest and best 
to take to himself his own precious gift. 
When a rebellious feeling arises, I endeavor to 
meet it with the armor of sacred truth: ‘ Be 
still, and know that I am God;’ ‘Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” and 
similar passages. 

‘“‘ But still the breach is very painful. We 
have had the prayers of very many friends ; 
and in answer to them, I trust we have expe- 
rienced some of those gospel consolations which 
the world cannot give, or take away. Our 
duty is, to make a sanctified improvement of 
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the affliction sent upon us. Our sorrows are 
greatly mitigated in the hope, that our child 
was a child of grace; that he had sincerely 
embraced the Saviour; and that his immortal 
spirit has been carried by angels to Abraham’s 
bosom, and the paradise of God. If so, why 
should we mourn departed friends ? 

‘¢ Dr, Cox and Dr. Richards, in their letters 
to us, speak in the highest terms of the respect 
and esteem in which Parkhurst was held by 
them and his fellow-students. Professor Mac 
Lean in his letter, and the Cliosophie Society in 
their resolutions, and indeed many others, all 
testify as to his moral worth ; and not only of 
our loss, but the loss which the community at 
larz: Las sustained. So modest, so unassum- 
ing was he, that with all my parental feel- 
ings, I now think I did not appreciate his 
worth. * * * While I thus mourn over the 
loss of one beloved son, you will learn with 
pleasure, that I have some reason to hope and 
bless God for the spiritual life of the other.” 

To his sister in Ohio, Mr. Tuttle writes, 
Oct. 30, 1837: ‘The sudden death of our 
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dear Parkhurst, one whom you loved in coin- 
mon with us, was a painful trial to us. It 
cannot soon be forgotten. It yet weighs 
h-avily on us; and his memory, his affection- 
ate kindness, his moral worth, and the man- 
ner of his death, often, very often, recur with 
painfui sensations. But we dare not doubt 
the wisdom, the mercy, and the goodness of 
this affliction. To mortal eyes it seems a 
mysterious providence, that, in a moment of 
time, should be cut down four lovely youths 
looking to the gospel ministry, whose education, 
morals, and abilities promised much usefulness 
to the church of Christ; but even so, Father, 
so it seemed good in thy sight. We endeavor 
to hush our murmurings. It is a great con- 
solation to us, to indulge the hope that he 
sleeps in Jesus; that he has joined the happy 
spirits in heaven, and now unites in the 
song of redeeming love. Let us endeavor to 
make a wise improvement of this affliction— 
be more watchful, more prayerful, and more 
in readiness for our own last change.” 

Under date of December 13, of the same 
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year, he writes to his brother in Ohio: * The 
loss of our dear Parkhurst is still sensibly felt. 
My ‘mind often turns to the affecting catas- 
trophe with deep emotions; but I endeavor to 
repress all contention with God on account of 
this afflicting dispensation. It is all right— 
ordered in infinite wisdom, and well adapted to 
rnake us who survive more holy, more humble, 
and mindful of death. Jtisof the divine merey 
that any of us are spared. Our afflictions are 
lighter than our sins. 

‘‘In memory of our dear boy, we united 
with Mr. Woodbridge—brother to one of those 
who found a watery grave with Parkhurst— 


in procuring a monument in New York, and 


having it erected at Auburn. On the whole, 
it was thought best that their remains should 
be undisturbed ; since the effect on the semi- 
nary for years, perhaps ages, might be salu- 
tary ; and, we hope, more for the glory of God 
and the good of his cause, than the gratifica- 
tion of our selfishness. We had the names of 
all the four inscribed, with their residences and 


ages.”’ 
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No one can read without sensibility of the 
lively gratitude with which he speaks of the 
same trial, and its special results in his family, 
in the following letter. It cannot be out of 
place to quote these words, so beautifully illus- 
trative of his character. ‘‘ My Dear Nephew,— 
By the good hand of our Heavenly Father, we 
are permitted to commence the cares and la- 
bors of another year (1838). The old year has 
passed ; and while one dearly beloved has been 
snatched from our circle, the rest remain un- 
der circumstances of mercy. While our hearts 
often throb with deep emotion, in recollection 
of the unexpected and painful dispensation of 
Providence towards us during the year just 
closed, we have still mercies remaining, for 
which I desire to be devoutly thankful. What 
are we sinners that we should be the recipients 
of any divine favors? Yet, are not his mer- 
cies new every morning, and repeated every 
evening? Shall we not, therefore, be hum- 
bled under his frowns, and thankful for re- 
maining mercies? Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all within me bless his holy name! 
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“‘The paths of the Lord are often in deep 
waters. His counsels, how unfathomable! 
The death of one son was a great trial to me ; 
but if, by the Holy Spirit, it has been spiritual 
life to the other, shall I not bow with humility 
to God’s holy will, and rejoice that he is on 
the throne, and that all things are ordered in 
infinite wisdom by Him that cannot err ?” 

In the summer of 1838, Mr. Tuttle grati- 
fied his wish “to drop a tear over the grave 
of our dear lamented Parkhurst. I have 
thought it might be esteemed a parental duty,” 
he writes to his brother, in July of that year, 
‘‘and yet, when there are so many calls for 
our means, I have sometimes reflected that 
the expense of the tour might be more appro- 
priately applied.” In October, he writes again 
to his brother; and the following extract from 
that letter will tell its own message: ‘I pre- 
sume L. gave you an account of our visit to 
Auburn, It was a pleasant, but, in some re- 
spects, a melancholy privilege. We found 
many tender and sympathizing friends. We 
visited the lake where our dear Parkhurst 
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found -a-watery grave,’ and the place where 
his remains were interred; but that kind 
voice, so grateful to a parent, was silent as 
the grave! No reciprocation of feeling, no 
response to the falling tear! But, blessed be 
Ged, we were sustained through all the thrilling 
feelings the occasion was caleulated to in- 
spire. It was enough for us to see the hand 
of God in the dispensation to be humbled 
under it, and to be still and know that He is 
God. Though we mourned, it was not with- 
out hope. If his immortal spirit has entered 
the pure abode of heaven, why should we wish 
him back in this world of suffering, care, and 
sin? However much he loved his friends on 
earth, were there not dearer friends in heaven ? 
I think I do pray and desire, that the painful 
dispensation may be sanctified for the spiritual 
and eternal good of all his surviving friends.” 
In December, 1838, he writes to his broth- 
er, among other things, that “ the news of the 
explosion of the General Brown, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, reached Newark last week. 
Two of our esteemed young men of this city 
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were among the thirty or forty who were hur- 
ried into eternity without a moment’s notice. 
* %* * ‘The melancholy occurrence has cre- 
ated much sensibility in this city. Oh, how 
brittle a thread is human life! How liable 
to break at an hour least expected! How 
forcibly does it speak to the young, yea, to all 
ages, to be in readiness for the coming of the 
Son of Man! It has keenly reminded us of 
the sudden and painful exit of our dear Park- 
hurst a year and a half ago. The will of the 
Lord is done, and blessed are surviving friends 
under such painful dispensations if they can 
acquiesce, and with the Psalmist say, ‘I was 
a weaned child, even as a child weaned of its 
mother.’ ” 

This chapter may be closed appropriately, 
with an extract from a letter to his nephew, 
in July, 1839, at that time a member of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary: ‘ Dear L.— 
Though absent, I often think of you; and, I 
hope, try to commend you to the guidance 
and care of that Providence which suffers not 
a sparrow to fall without his notice. I have 
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no doubt you feel that you are now attain- 
ing a very important and eventful era of 
life. If spared a little longer, you anticipate 
the pleasure of becoming a herald of the cross, 
and an ambassador of Christ; and in this, 
you may judge how cordially your friends 
unite. Your course of preparation, thus far, 
has been by no means insignificant, and I 
trust they have not been misimproved. To be 
a gospel minister is a great attainment; and 
next to vital godliness and sound discretion, a 
thorough mental preparation is of the highest 
importance. A very familiar acquaintance 
with the whole tenor of Scripture, as well as 
a sound orthodoxy, ought not to be neglected. 
A great display of oratorical power seems to 
me undesirable in the meek and humble fol- 
lower of the Saviour ; the minister ought al- 
ways to be behind the cross. Plain, practical 
truth, instead of a pompous display of words, 
should be prominent in discourses from the 
sacred desk. But there is such a great vari- 
ety in the tastes of hearers, that I am not 
surprised that even great and good men trem- 
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ble, when they attempt to speak to their fel- 
low-sinners. The labors cf a gospel minister 
are very arduous. The Apostle seemed to 
view them so, when he exclaimed, ‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things? And I have no 
doubt every devoted minister feels his con- 
stant need of Divine influence to direct, up- 
hold, and cheer, amidst the discouragements 
and trials which he must encounter. Had 
dear Parkhurst lived and graduated this fall, 
a father’s anxieties, as well as pleasures, 
would have been augmented. But it pleased 
God to order otherwise. While I still feel the 
pang of separation, I desire to be humble and 
submissive. I trust he truly loved the Sav- 
iour, and that now he rejoices in his smiles— 
his faith swallowed up in vision; and, how- 
ever dearly he loved his earthly friends, no 
inducement could tempt him to leave the holy 
and happy society of heaven. He is gonea 
little before us; he has escaped the tempestu- 
ous sea of manhood, and riper years; he has 
escaped, perhaps, much trial, much toil, per- 
haps much persecution, for righteousness’ sake. 


—+---~——— — 
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Dear, beloved child, peace to thy memory! 
gratitude and love for all thy endearing vir- 
tues !” 

It cannot be doubted that this sore trial, 
produced very happy results in the afflicted 
father himself. From that time, he began to 
withdraw himself from the active responsibili- 
ties of business, so far as was consistent; and 
to devote a large share of his time to the inter- 
ests of the church. Before this he had been 
esteemed an elder of exemplary diligence ; but 
now he acted, as if he felt that his principal 


business was, to comfort the sorrowing, visit 
the widow and fatherless in their affliction, 
provoke the brethren to love and good works, 
to warn the impenitent; in one word, to 
‘‘ watch for souls as they who must give ac- 
count.” The hallowed influence of that be- 
reavement, to which he so often alluded, and 
the remembrance of which was tenderly cher- 
ished to the day of his death, was to be seen 
in his laborious visits of mercy, in his in- 
creased longings for heaven, in his meek, and 


benevolent face, in his fervent prayers, and in 
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- every relation, which brought him in contact 
with his fellow-men. He was a proof of what 


the Apostle has said: ‘“ Now no chastening 
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for the present, seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.” 
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Che Sabbath Srhoul ant Bethel Church. 
“Go ye out into the highways and hedges.” 


For a number of years, Mr. Tuttle was 
either a teacher or superintendent in the Sab- 
bath School ; and his feelings concerning this 
great cause, are well set forth, in an address 
which he made, at a monthly concert of 
prayer for Sabbath Schools. ‘‘ And is not the 
kingdom of Christ to be promoted and ad- 
vanced by the instrumentality of Sabbath 
Schools? Yes, verily. Next tothe preaching 
of the gospel, I know of no engine, so destruc- 
tive to Satan’s kingdom, as that of well-regu- 
lated Sabbath Schools. Have we not seen, 
have we not heard, in a multitude of cases, 
of their transforming influence on the hearts 
of teachers and children? Have we not heard — 
of powerful revivals of religion having their 
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origin in Sabbath Schools? And what num- 
bers, who now adorn the visible Church of 
Christ, and have become, and are becoming, 
lively stones in the spiritual edifice, will ever 
remember with gratitude, their Sabbath School 
advantages, and reverence the name of Robert 
Raikes the founder of the enterprise! 

‘** Were the object of Sabbath Schools, lim- 
ited to the simple idea of cultivating the 
minds of the thousands of the young and ig- 
norant who swarm the streets of every village, 
town, and city, it would be a most worthy 
and important undertaking. But when we 
connect with it the moral influence it is to 
exert in society, the magnitude of the object 
is greatly increased. But these objects, how- 
ever important in themselves, are as a mole- 
hill to a mountain when contrasted with the 
primary object of Sabbath Schools; which is, 
to impress religious truth on the mind of the 
rising generation; to make them acquainted 
ith the divine requirements ; to convince them 
t they are sinners, and totally depraved ; 
t they must repent and believe, and be re- 
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generated by the Holy Spirit, or perish; and 
that there is no other Saviour but the Lord 
Jesus Christ. To fit young immortals for 
usefulness in the church below, and for glory 
and blessedness in the church triumphant in 
heaven, is what. good men, in every age, have 
desired to accomplish ; is what angels rejoice to 
witness ; and is a most impressive echo of the 
prayer of our Saviour, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 
“Now in this great and good work, you, my 
fellow-teachers, are engaged; and in it you 
cannot be engaged too actively and devoutly. 
Will you shrink from the delightful and hon- 
orable employment ? Will you repress your 
efforts todo good? Aye you willing to see 
the youth negiected, and again roaming the 
strects on the Sabbath? I will anticipate 
your reply. I hear your unanimous resolve. 
_ “Nay, we will go forward, we will not relax 
our exertions; having put our hand to the 
plough, we will not look back, It is a privi- 
lege as well as a duty, to be permitted to 
co-workers for the kingdom and glory of o 


| Redeemer on earth.” 
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These were not idle words with their au- 
thor. He was a practical man who strove to 
carry out his own suggestions; but whilst 
thus actively ‘engaged in the Sabbath School 
he never relaxed for a moment his instractions 
at home. This sphere was his peculiarly ; 
and he never felt that his own family could 
be instructed adequately in the Sabbath School ; 
nor even from the pulpit, without his keeping 
in energetic operation the home-school. What 
he did from principle, and with his might, for 
this, he did for every benevolent enterprise, at 
home and abroad. But there was one for 
which he had a very special interest. This 
will be shown by the following letter from the 
Rev. Frederick Pilch, the esteemed chaplain 
of the Bethel church in Newark : 

“ You request a letter from me, detailing 
some of my impressions respecting Mr. Tuttle’s 
character. With this request I cheerfully 
comply, though sensible of my inability to do 
justice to one I so dearly esteem and venerate. 
My acquaintance with Mr. T. commenced in 
1837, when he became a subscriber to the 
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Bethel cause of twenty-five dollars a year. 
During that year our acquaintance was but 


partial; yet there was a germ which took 
root and strengthened till the hour of his dis- 
solution. In 1838, I had occasionally an op- 
portunity of some Christian conversation with 
him, which to me was always pleasant and 
profitable, as there was so much of that sim- 
plicity which characterizes the truly devoted 
follower of the Lord of life and glory. His 
religion was not that of the head or tongue, 
merely ; it was that of the heart; it was 
Bible religion, as it is described in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the first seven verses. I have 
often admired his countenance when telling 
of some good the Lord was doing here or 
there. It mattered not to him what denomi- 
nation it was which was thus honored of the 
Lord, he could say with the apostle James: 
‘If any of you do err from the truth, and one 
convert him; let him know that he which 
converteth the sinner from the crror of his 
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way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a inultitude of sins.’ 

‘Tn the year 1842, Mr. Tuttle aided in organ- 
izing a Bethel Union Society for the express 
purpose of providing for the support of the pastor 
of the Bethel church; no sum being stipulated 
for, but each member of the committee (there 
were two from each ward of the city) was to 
collect what he could. This brought us more 
frequently together; and while it relieved my 
mind of a great burden, knowing that I had a 
friend to whom I could look in my temporal ne- 
cessities, it also enabled me to pursue the duties 
of my calling with more alacrity. He often en- 
couraged me with his presence some part of 
the Sabbath, when he would be usually ac- 
companied with one or two friends. In the 
absences of his own minister he would so ar- 


range often as to have me lecture on Thurs- 
day evening. These were refreshing seasons 
to me, from previous prayer and conversation 
at his own house, thus exhibiting to all 
around his Christian motto: ‘ Peace be with 
all them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
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sincerity.’ In this trait of his character, you 
will pardon me when I say, he was no secta- 
rian, only in the sense in which every man 
ought to be; that is, he lovedthis own church, 
his own minister, his own people; at the same 
time, that he held out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all, believing that the children of God 
were to be found in every church. 

** His willingness to do good, I have often 
witnessed. When I have related any tale of 
distress, which came under my observation, 
how cheerfully he would give me something 
to relieve their necessities ; and when he would 
pick up ten or twenty dollars for me, he would 
give it to me the same day, and hand it over 
with as much joy as one who had found great 
spoil. On Thanksgiving day, or New Year’s 
day, he was sure to make some provisions for 
me; if not otherwise, he would do it out of 
his own purse. 

‘One incident I must relate. Many of the 
brethren waxing slack, and very little being 
collected for my support, and so much labor 


devolving on him, I felt ashamed and grieved. 
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Hence I advertised my house for sale, as I had 
another place to step into. No sooner was 
Mr. Tuttle apprised of this, than he immedi- 
ately drove down to see me, and asked me 
what I was goingto do? I told him my fam- 
ily was growing up fast; that the small pit- 
tance received would not support them; and 
what I did get came mostly by his individual 
exertion. He told me not to think anything 
of what he did, as it was a pleasure rather 
than a burden. He asked me to state what I 
wanted. I said I thought I could support my 
family on four hundred dollars: He said it 
was little enough, and too little; but if it 
would satisfy me, he would call a meeting 
and see what could be done. The meeting 
was called, and the sum agreed to and ap- 
portioned among the churches. This contin- 
ued to be collected till the hour of his death. 
‘‘ The close of his valuable life was marked 
by the same zeal in the Bethel cause, which — 
had been so conspicuously manifest in former 
years. There being due me, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, he determined to have it 
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all paid off, as it was the closing of the year. 
A meeting was therefore convened, at his own 
house, the Saturday previous to his death ; but 
it being wet and muddy, I did not attend. 
However, one hundred and ten dollars were 
collected, but this did not satisfy him. He 
determined to pay up the last dollar. On 
Monday, the 22d of February, 1847, he went 
out to collect the remainder ; and, as if he had 
a presentiment of his death, he wrote on a scrip 
of paper, ‘ Bethel Church ;’ and as he got any 
money, he rolled it up in the same way. ‘This 
was found in his pocket, after he was carried 
home dead. Thus his last act, was that of a 
faithful steward, to whom it will be said, ‘ En- 
ter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

‘‘Tn conclusion, I can say that, by his death, 
I have lost a sincere, long-tried friend; and 
the church, one of her brightest ornaments. 
But our loss was his eternal gain! 

“PS. If any want to know his worth, 
let them place themselves in my sttuation, and 
they will ‘realize it.” 

Such is the testimony of a fellow-laborer, in 
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a most difficult and trying department of 
Christian effort. The “presentiment of his 
death,” of which Mr. Pilch speaks, leading him 
to mark the money for the Bethel Church, with 
such care, is to be accounted for on a differ- 
ent principle. He conducted all his business 
so that, in case even of sudden death, his 
friends would not be in doubt, especially con- 
cerning the money of which his brethren had 
made him the almoner. ‘The tribute which 
this excellent man has paid his deceased friend 
needs no comment. “ Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so 
doing.” 


— —-- Precions Fragments. 


“ But a writing is eternal, 


For therein the dead heart liveth, the clay-cold tongue is eloquent.” 


In 1826, Mr. Tuttle’s marriage to his sec- 
ond wife, Miss Julia Ann Tuttle, a distant rel- 
ative, was consummated. In 1834, her health 
was such, that she spent the winter in a 
southern latitude. ‘his led to a voluminous 
correspondence which is still preserved. These 
letters are models of their kind, and well cal- 
culated to cheer upan invalid among strangers; 
and yet they detail local events and items, 
to such an extent as to render them mostly 
useless for this Memoir. The spirit of the 
writer, however, cannot be mistaken. Under 
the trial of such a separation, he is cheerfully 
submissive. ‘* However, I am not uneasy or 
impatient,” he says. ‘‘The kind providence 
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which has hitherto led you on in safety, I 
trust will still watch over and guide your steps. 
Let us cast our cares on the Lord. Oh how 
much we are indebted to his forbearance and 
mercy, that we are not consumed.” He was 
such a confident believer in the providence of 
God, that he could say : 


“Tn each event of life, how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see ;” 


and for this reason, no one of his relatives or 
friends, can recall one fretful or complaining 


remark made whilst suffering either the 
heaviest calamity, or the lighter but more an- 
noying trials of every-day life. ‘I am not 
uneasy or impatient.” This was his spirit ; 
and a most admirable spirit it is. And again 
he says, ‘‘ Separated as we are, I feel lonely, 
but my spirits have continued cheerful ; but, 
my dear friend, let us not lean on an arm of 
flesh.” 

It was after a communion season that he 
wrote to his absent companion in the follow- 
ing chastened strain: ‘* While at the commu- 
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nion-table, I could not help droppingea tear, 
when [ looked around and found your seat 
empty. ‘Though absent in body, I verily be- 
lieve you were present in spirit; and that you 
did not forget the day or the occasion in which 
We were wont to renew our covenant vows to 
the King of kings. Oh, what a privilege it is, 
that ‘sinful worms’ may have a standing in 
the church of Christ; that they should thus 
be redeemed by his precious blood, and made 
heirs of an incorruptible inheritance! Let us 
prize our privileges, and press toward the mark 
of our high calling. Why were we made the 
subjects of grace? Not by works, lest any 
man should boast. If we have been made to 
differ, when we were no better than thousands 
of others, to grace how great a debtor! How 
sweet that passage of the Apostle John, ‘ Be- 
hold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.’ If Christ be precious to us, 
and if we believe Christ to be the only Saviour, 
how should we exhort and pray that our un- 
converted friends and relatives should be 
18 
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broughé into the ark of safety !’’ And he adds, 
with reference to two dear friends, also at the 
south, for whose salvation he was solicitous: 
* The same grace that has humbled your and 


my proud heart, can also bring and 
to the foot of the cross.” Well might such a 
Christian say, as he does in this very letter: 
“] do think I would rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents 
of wickedness.” 

He thus records the death of a young rela- 
tive, ‘‘ To-day we hear that the young and 


sprightly J has finished her earthly ca- 
reer. She died yesterday. Oh what a pain- 
ful bereavement to a fond mother, to a living 
husband, and other affectionate friends. The 
call is loud and solemn. She was an interest- 
ing girl, possessing much simplicity of nature, 
and combining with it great kindness. I hope 
she had made choice of the one thing needful ; 
and that this painful affliction to her friends 
is her everlasting gain.” In his next letter, he 
communicates the following sad supplement : 
‘My last letter had been on its way but a» 
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day or two, when, in addition to the afflicting 
news it conveyed of the death of our cousin 


, another heavy stroke fell on the same 
bereaved circle. Last Thursday, a week ago, 
C returned to W. from the house and 
grave of her deceased sister. She was not 
very well; and that night was taken quite ill. 
She continued to grow worse and worse, with 
the scarlet fever, probably not alarmingly, 
until Saturday afternoon, when the doctor be- 
came alarmed. Notwithstanding all that could 
be done, this interesting youth, the idol, per- 
haps, of her mother, and who, I believe, united 
for the first time with the infant church in W., 
on the last occasion when we were privileged 
to sit at the table of our common Lord ;—I 
say, her time had come; the Master called for 
her, and on Sabbath morning, in the right ex- 
ercise of her faculties, as we hope, she fell 
asleep in Jesus. How true it is that ‘man 
cometh forth like a flower and is cut down!” 
And he adds, after detailing another sudden 
death, ‘“‘ Oh how important for every one to be 

*ready. How often is the declaration of our 
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Lord fulfilled: ‘In such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh.’ ” 

The letters which he wrote, show the skill, 
with which he was accustomed to approach 
his friends, on points where he felt they were 
pursuing a course which they might regret. 
For instance, in one he gives an abstract of a 
sermon he had just heard, in which was a very 
novel interpretation of a text; the very an- 
nouncement of which was well caleulated to 
excite curiosity ; and he says, as if incident- 
ally, ‘ Tell 
point. And is it not time for her and 


to examine Dr. Scott on this 
to 
lay aside light publications, and feast on the 


treasures of everlasting truth ?” 

In a single remark, he thus describes .the 
kind of preaching which he relished: ‘* Yester- 
day we had the Rev. Dr. , President of 
B- College to preach for us. His being 
here was rather accidental, and he is not con- 


sidered a candidate.’ (Dr. Hamilton had re- 
moved to Mobile.) ‘His discourses were 
able, pungent, and well delivered, but in the 
simplest form imaginable. Saints and sinners, 
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had no occasion to complain that he did not 
faithfully deliver his message, and in the most 
argumentative and convincing manner.” 

A brief extract from a letter to his wife 
gives a charming insight into those principles 
by which he ruled his conduct, and which en- 
deared him so much to the sick and sorrow- 
ing. He was truly a son of consolation. 
“ To-night Mr. 
popular preachers in America) preached in the 
Third Church, to the Young Men’s Society. 
Instead of going there, I have been to visit 
Mr. 
gloomy state of mind. I also called at Mrs. 


(since one of the most 


, who is in a weak state of body, and 


’s. She is feeble, quite as much as he is 
—and then I stepped into the Episcopal 
Church.” Cases of this kind were not unfre- 
quent in his history. It was a greater joy to 
him, to sit down by some sick, sorrowing one, 
and console him, than to hear the most elo- 
quent address or sermon, even when he was 
so much interested as he was, in “ The Young 
Men’s Society,” and when such a man as 
‘“‘ Kirwan” was to preach before them. 
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We cannot forbear quoting, from one of his 
letters to a friend, his remarks on intemper- 
ance, which were excited by painful occur- 
rences which fell under his own notice: ‘ Oh 
what a curse to man is intemperance! How 
many fond mothers have wept tears of blood ! 
How many affectionate wives have become deso- 
late and widows! How many brothers and sis- 
ters have had to lament over ruined relatives 
who have been infected with this curse of the 
human family! If God has enabled us and 
our family circle to differ from those who in- 
dulge in this beastly vice, this forerunner of 
destruction to soul and body, to His name be 
all the glory. When we see the awful evils 
which overwhelm individuals as well as fam- 
ilies, and society at large, it is strange that 
the good and virtuous, in every part of the 
land, are raising their voices and hands against 
the use of intoxicating liquors? Is it strange 
that they cry aloud and spare not: ‘ Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’ the liquid poison ? 
I am persuaded, that our temperance societies 
are right when they endeavor to bring all. to 
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feel the absolute necessity of yielding to total 
abstinence.” 

These are truthful and earnest words, 
which show that the heart of their author beat 
in unison with one of the most philanthropic 
and hopeful movements to which Christianity 
has given birth in the present age. 


“Brethren, the Cime is Short.” 


“ For the shadows of the evening are stretched out.” 


We have already seen that Mr. Tuttle was a 
severe economist of time in early life. These 
habits he maintained to the last. He was an 
early riser ; and we find that many of his epis- 
tles to his friends were written in the morn- 
ing by candle-light. Asan editor and publisher 
of a political paper he had as many cares as 
one man could well attend to. In addition to 
this, he had a bookstore; and transacted the 
notarial business of one of the banks in New- 
ark. And yet with all these labors, such was 
his rigid husbandry of time; so perfectly did 
everything arrange itself into a well-consid- 
ered system, that it was a rare occurrence 
that any, business ever interfered with his at- 
tendance either at the weekly lecture or 
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prayer-meeting. In the greatest press of busi- 
ness he managed to secure a little time every 
week, to step into some sick-room, or to make 
a visit of mercy to the afflicted. It is almost 
certain, that not many weeks, during the last 
twenty years of his life, passed, without his 
making some call, as a Christian, and an 
elder of the church, on some families which 
his catalogue told him needed either comfort, 
exhortation, or prayer. It is the object of this 
chapter to trace out his abiding impression of 
the shortness of time, as manifested in his let- 
ters and conduct. As far back as 1832, he 
thus writes to his brother :— 

*‘T think how soon our days will be num- 
bered and our spirits be in the eternal world, 
even should our span be lengthened out to 
three score and ten; which we have scarce a 
right to expect. How important that we im- 
prove the fleeting years, to fill up the measure 
of our days with usefulness and duty. ‘The 
night cometh in which no man can work!” 
And, as if to show how practical his views 
were, he develops a plan to extricate a feeble 
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church from debt, as that which must be 
pleasing to the Head of the Church. 

In 1837, he writes to his sister: ‘* And now 
that another year has rolled away, and we 
have made another year’s advance towards 
the eternal world, how should our minds be 
occupied in devising good, and doing good, for 
the year we have just entered, if we should 
be spared to the close. The glory of God 
should be ‘ man’s chief end.’ And how? Not 
that the adorable perfections of his nature can 
be essentially advanced, by our puny efforts; 
but by acts of benevolence, kindness, and love 
to our fellow-men ; attention to their temporal 
welfare, in alleviating the ills of human life; 
and especially in the rescue of their souls from 
the pit of endless despair. It is by such acts 
of charity and love, that the Divine image is 
reflected, his name honored, and his cause ad- 
vanced. Every individual of God’s family 
ought to endeavor to contribute his mite, to 
accomplish these great and glorious objects. 
How does the cause of piety progress in your 
society ? Are vice and wickedness compelled 
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to hide their heads? Is the church awake, 
and are precious souls seen flocking to Christ, 


as clouds, and as doves to their windows? 
Here, it has been a season of spiritual drought. 
The free church has recently held a protracted 
meeting, and some fifty are said to be enter- 
taining hope; and perhaps an equal number 
are anxious. Our minister is very faithful, 
but as yet only a few mercy drops have do- 
scended. Pray for us.” 

As might have been expected, the death of 
his son, produced a marked change in him; 
and from that period, we find him gradually 
closing up his business, in order that he might 
devote the principal part of his time to actual 
labor in the cause of Christ. By his economy, 
notwithstanding his never-ceasing liberality, 


to every good cause, he had secured such a 
competence as was sufficient “to afford an 
economical living to his family, and at the 
same time, contribute a little to the almost 


weekly calls of benevolence at our doors ;” and 
in 1840, he writes to one of his nephews, that 
he ‘had disposed of his book business nearly 


——— 
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a year ago, and that his only worldly employ- 
ment is the office of Notary for one of the 
banks, and the collecting of some rents.” 
“Thus situated, I feel great reluctance to 
enter on new engagements calculated to incur 
debt; but wish to keep even with the world, 
‘owing no man anything but love’”” After 
referring to some facts which had compelled 
him to step over this rule to aid a friend, 
he adds, ‘“‘1 advert to these matters, not to 
‘proclaim it on the housetop,’ but merely 
that you may, in some measure, appreciate 
my circumstances.” He had thought his 
nephew might need assistance, although no 
application had been made to him for it. 
He continues his letter to this young man in 
the following kindly strain: “I have been 
pleased to hear from time to time of your ad- 
vances in your collegiate course, and I ardent- 
ly hope your learning will be for the glory of 
God, and the salvation of souls. Though I in- 
timated at the outset of your studies, that per- 
haps your age might render it inexpedient, to 
commence a course of education, with the 
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ministry in view, yet after you resolved to do 
it as a duty, my feelings have been kind to 
the object, and I have all along participated 
with other friends, in the hopeful prospect, that 
with the blessing of God you would, at some 
future time, be inducted into the ministry of 
the Gospel of Christ. I am now rejoiced that 
with your economy, diligence, and partial as- 


sistance, you are so soon to terminate your 
collegiate course, and with so little pecunia- 
ry embarrassment. The result demonstrates 
how much more can be accomplished by 
young men of enterprise, and economical hab- 
its, than they themselves anticipate. Thus 
far, let your Ebenezer be erected to the Lord. 
* * * Jn order to do what I desired, for 
, | have denied myself many indul- 
| gences; many things in the family, needful, 

| but not absolutely necessary, to keep myself 
| from being embarrassed. ‘The muck-rake,’ 
has been kept too steadily in operation, until I 
am nearly sixty years old; and advancing age 
reminds me to retire as much as possible from 
the cares and business of the world.” 


pe 
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It is very plain from this letter, that its au- 
thor felt that the ‘“‘ shadows of the evening 
were stretched out,” warning him that sunset 
was near. When he spake of his being tired 


of his ‘‘muck-rake,” although condemning - 


himself as an unprofitable servant ; he could 
not truthfully have carried out Bunyan’s 
homely but éxpressive figure of the man over 
whose head there stood one “ with a celestial 
crown in his hand, and proffered him that 
crown for his muck-rake; but the man did 
neither look up nor regard, but raked to him- 
self the straws, and small sticks, and dust of 
the floor.” Providence in a very marked man- 
ner had assigned him a position of usefulness, 
a part of which was “ to rake up the straws, 
and sticks, and dust of the floor ;” not to pre- 
fer them to the proffered crown ; but because 
in their proper place, they are the good man’s 
instrament for advancing the glory of God. 
He used that muck-rake assiduously but as a 
duty to God; and when duty to his Master 
permitted it, he joyfully laid it down to en- 
gage in more congenial employments. 
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In 1841, he also writes to his brother, 
‘*‘ Having sold my business to Mr. , my 
chief occupation is attending upon the bank 


as their Notary Public; and that business, for 
several months, has been very limited. * * * 
I have more time now to visit among the 
members of our church, but it is poorly im- 
proved. * * * Can you not make an effort 
to visit us? If, in the Providence of God, 
L 


cinity, it seems to me that you will. With 


should be pleasantly located in this vi- 


my advancing age, I am often reminded of the 
exclamation of the Apostle, ‘ Brethren, the 
time is short ;’ and I feel, increasingly, the 
obligations I am under to God to fill up the 
remainder of life with usefulness and duty.” 

Notwithstanding his low estimate of his 
own improvement of time, in visiting the 
members of the church and others, there is 
evidence that his labors were very abundant, 
even at that time; and they became gradually 
much more so, until his death. 

In 1843, he says to his sister and her hus- 


band : ‘ Verily it is of the Lord’s mercies that 
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we live; live under the light of the gospel, 
and have in prospect the joys of an immortal 
crown, where sin and sorrow shall no more 
obtrude, and where Christian friends meet, to 


part no more forever. As age and infirmities 
advance on us, I am often reminded of the 
declaration of the Apostle, ‘ Brethren, the time 
is short ;? and of the great importance of hav- 


ing our lamps trimmed and our lights burn- 
ing.” And to the same friends he expresses 
his wish to meet them again. ‘ Certainly it 
would be most agreeable again to meet our | 
friends once more this side of the immortal 
shores !” His wish was not to be gratified ; 
but has there not been a joyful meeting be- 
tween him and one of those whom he address- 
ed in that letter? Both have fallen in sleep, 
after that they had attained such full assu- 
rance of hope, as to have no doubt of their 
acceptance with God. We refer to his broth- 
er-in-law, Deacon Josiah L. Ward, of Jersey, 
Ohio, a most devout and godly man, whose 
unwavering faithfulness in the wilderness, was 


blessed in the organization of a church, which 
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he was permitted to see matured into a choice 
vine, covered with abundant clusters. In 
many particulars there was a striking resem- 
blauce between these excellent men. Con- 
verted, as both were, under the preaching of 
Dr. Griffin; both ruling their conduct by fix- 
ed principles rather than fitful impulses ; both 
the subject of a quiet peace, rather than those 
outbursting ecstacies which so often leave 
their subjects in the deepest despondency ; 
both ruling elders in the church, whose influ- 
ence was permanently felt in the duties per- 
taining to that high office ; and both gathered 
like ‘‘a shock of corn fully ripe in its season ;” 
they were brothers in spirit: and in that heav- 
enly world, which was the theme of their con- 
stant meditations, they will not forget the 
friendship which was begun and cherished on 
earth. 

In December, 1844, Mr. Tuttle addressed a 
letter to the Hon. Henry Clay on the occasion 
of his defeat at the Presidential election, then 
just passed. The allusions to Mr. Clay’s 
early history, &c., althungh well timed, are 

19 
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not to our present purpose in referring to the 
correspondence ; but other parts of it are more 
yeneral, and at the same time eminently Chris- 
tian in spirit; and may be here selected without 
impropriety. He says: ‘Shall we quarrel 
with Him whose providence is so extensive and 
minute that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his notice? * * * The Lord reigns: 
He can bring hght out of darkness; order out 
of confusion.” 

With great deference the writer presents the 
interesting subject which more than all others 
occupied his mind. ‘In age you are ten 
years my senior; and yet | am accosted by 
those around me as an oldman. Certainly ny 
earthly sun is far advanced toward the western 
horizon ; and I cannot but feel the scriptural 
declaration,» ‘ Brethren, the time is short.’ 
To men of our age this must especially be true. 
The most of the companions of my youth have 
already reached that bourne whence no tray- 
eller returns. A new generation has taken 
their place. Can we refrain the plaintive in- 
quiry, ‘Our fathers, where are they ?” Under 
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such impressions, when age is causing ‘the 
almond-tree to flourish,’ and bodily infirmities 
admonish us that the arder of youth is gone, 
is it not pleasant to retire to our own homes, 
there to spend what remains of life in pursuits 
adapted to our condition and anticipations? 
* * * * And in the day when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble—the strong men shall 
bow themselves, and the pitcher shall be bro- 
ken at the fountain, may your end be peaceful, 
and may it be your unspeakable happiness to 
receive the greeting, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joys of the 
Lord !” 

To this letter Mr. Clay sent a reply which 
may be inserted here as not unworthy one in 
his station, and which will seem the more in- 
teresting from the fact that its distinguished 
author will continue but a short time on earth. 


ASHLAND, 31st Dec., 1844. 
Dear Sir, 
I tender you my cordial thanks for your 
friendly letter. ‘The topics of consolation, for 
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my recent defeat in the Presidential election, 
are kindly selected by you, and are entitled to 
great weight. But my personal concern in 
the event does not deserve much consideration. 
Our solicitude should be for our country; and 
I sincerely hope that its honor, its peace, and 
its prosperity may not be affected by it. 

Your interesting letter is worthy of a much 
longer reply than I am able to transmit; but 
such continues to be the oppressive extent of 
my correspondence that I am constrained to be 
very brief. I cannot conclude, however, with- 
out cordially reciprocating all your friendly 
wishes for my welfare and happiness here and 
hereafter. 

Your friend and obt. servant, 
H. CLAY. 


In 1845, he thus writes to his sister again : 
‘¢ We desire to record the mercies of our Heav- 
enly Father, that so many of us are still 
spared ; but months and years are fast passing 
away; the sun is descending towards the 
horizon; we are getting along in the front 
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ranks of those who are old, and our places must 
soon give place to another generation. Are 
we looking out for the coming of the Son of 
Man, our lamps trimmed, and our lights burn- 
ing? Though now separated by distance, if 
we are among the ransomed of the Lord, a 
few more rising and setting suns, a few more 
years of cares and toils, and the Heavenly 
Canaan will burst into view—‘ that land of 
pure delight, where saints immorta] reign ;’ 
whence tears, and sighs, and sin, and separa- 


tions are forever banished.” In another letter, 


he says, ‘‘ Is it not our Heavenly Father, who 
has kept our eyes from tears, our feet from 
falling, and our souls from death? Yet the 
wheels of time are in rapid progress, hurrying 
us through our mortal state to our last account. 
Verily our years are as a tale that is told; 
they fly quickly away. As we draw nearer 
the Heavenly Canaan, does our faith strength- 


en, and do our joys increase in the humble 
hope of the rest which remains for the people 
of God; of being with the Saviour, and that 
innumerable company which no man can 
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number, made white by the blood of the 
Lamb? I often think of the admonition of 
the Apostle, ‘ Brethren, the time is short.’ 
And how important it is, to gird up the loins 
of our minds, and be in readiness for the Mas- 
ter’s coming !” 

In his frequent letters, especially to his 
brother and sister at the West, it is remarka- 
ble how often he repeats the Apostle’s words: 
‘¢ Brethren, the time is short.” It was a be- 


coming motto to one, who wished to be in 


readiness for the Master’s coming. 


“at be was not, for God took him.” 


“Tell me, my soul—can this,be death ?” 


Mr. Turrie’s diary extends to the Satur- 
day previous to his death, which occurred on 
Monday, February 22d, 1847. Aiong these 
records are to be found the names of widows, 
of the poor, the sorrowing, the careless, the 
aged; and almost every day has some testi- 
mony, that he was feeding the flock of which 
he was an under-shepherd. It will be pleas- 
ing to extract a few of these records: “ Feb. 
11th. Visited Mrs. and Miss , about to 
remove to New York. Also called on widow 

Conversed with her and her daughter- 
in-law. Also on Mrs. -—— and her mother- 
in-law. Also on Mrs. . After conversa- 
tion, closed with prayer. I also called on 

, whose wife is a member. Found his 
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mind in quite an interesting state ; willing to 
talk on the subject of religion ; conversed and 
prayed with him.” ‘Feb. 13th. Called on 
widow , and spent some time with her 
and her mother. Closed with prayer.” ‘ Feb. 
at-W. J. T’s; 
had conversation with him; entreated him 
and his wife no longer to ‘halt between two 
opinions.’” ‘ Feb. 20. Called on ——, and 
had a general conversation with him. Also 
on Mrs. 


19. This evening met Mr. 


, who is unwell, and has recently 
buried her youngest child. Tried to impress 
on her the duties of a holy and Christian life.” 
As Mr. Pilch relates, a meeting was held at 
the house of Mr. Tuttle on the Saturday pre- 
vious to his death, to raise the balance due 
the chaplain of the Bethel Church. As some 
few dollars were needed in addition to the* 
collection made at that meeting, on Monday 
he was engaged in this work; and the money 
thus collected, was carefully rolled up in a 
piece of paper, marked, “‘ Bethel Church.” 
This was found in his pocket that evening 
after death had done its work. 
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It now remains to give an account of his 
death ; and this will be done, by transcribing 
the letter of Mr. Uzal J. Tuttle, of Newark, to 
Rev. Jacob Tuttle, of Columbus, O. ‘ Dear 
Brother,—I have to tell you sad news which 
will cause your heart to bleed with ours; 
news which has come upon us like the light- 
ning’s flash and rent our hearts to the very 
core; and which will cause many hearts in 
the midst of us, not immediately connected 
with us, to mourn. Our dear brother, and, I 
may say, our father, is no more. Yes! 
brother William Tutile ts dead! He has 
entered upon that rest that remaineth for the 
people of God, for which he ardently panted, 
and for which a well-spent life, a life filled up 
to the very last with industrious preparation 

_ for it, gave him, as he has often recently ex- 
pressed it to me, an assured hope of his inter- 


est in an atoning Saviour. 

** On Monday, February 22d, he was about 
his usual business, sometimes in the store, 
and engaged in various calls until about half- 
past four in the afternoon. He then went 
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down Broad-street ; and, when on the corner 
- of Broad and Market-streets stopped and 
looked in different directions for his horse and 
sleigh, which a young boy had taken for a 
ride. Standing there only a minute or two, 
he spoke to one of his Sabbath-school scholars 
passing along; which was probably the last 
word he ever spoke. Then turning to go 
home, it is supposed that he felt suddenly un- 
well, and made an effort to get into the store 
on the corner, but fell on the door-step, and 
immediately expired. Physicians were im- 
mediately called; but they could render no 
assistance; and his body was taken to his 
dwelling amid the tears of surviving friends, 
and a sorrowing community. His disease was 
undoubtedly apoplexy ; of which he had had 
some symptoms; but of no serious nature as 
was supposed. But he has gone. We can 
but remember his many virtues, and take the 
consolations which religion affords, and wait 
with patience until our change come. * * * 
But my heart is too full, to add any more at 
present. Still the thought recurs, that be- 
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fore you read these lines, the clods of the val- 
ley will be pressing that heart, whose pulsa- 
tions through life, beat only to do good, and 
whose warm benevolence we have so often ex- 
perienced.”’ 

It was not an unfitting death; nor, to one 
so well prepared, was it an undesirable way 
of passing through the dark valley. ‘ The 
heavenly Canaan had burst suddenly into 
view.” Vigorous, active, and on duty, the 
curtain which separated him from heaven was 
suddenly drawn aside, and he was home. 
There was no horror of great. darkness, no 
|  sinkings of soul, no trembling before ‘ the last 
| enemy, death.” It was as though God had 
sent sweet sleep upon his servant; and when 
| he awoke, it was in heaven. “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
| like his.” 

Such was the life, and such the usefulness, 
the peace, and the translation, of a humble, 
unpretending, yet most highly-honored servant 
of God. Is it too much to suppose, that the 


gorgeous imaginings of John Bunyan were 
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realized by this ascending Christian? ‘‘ These 
trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow 
with ten thousand welcomes from the world; 
and this they did, with shouting and sound 
of the trumpet. This done, they compassed 
them round on every side; some went be- 
fore and some behind, and some on the right 
hand, and some on the left; continually sound- 


ing as they went, with melodious noise, in 
notes on high, so that the very sight was, to 
them that could behold it, as if heaven itself 
had come down to meet them. * * * Thus 
I heard in my dream that all the bells in the 
city rang again for joy, and that it was said 
unto them, ENTER YE INTO THE Joy OF ouR LorD. 
I also heard the men themselves, that they 
sang with a loud voice, saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
THAT SITTETH UPON THE THRONE, and unto the 
Lams forever and ever !” 


oe 
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APPENDIX. 


“Take ye heed and watch and pray: for ye know not 
when the time is.” 


Since the manuscripts of this memoir were placed in 
the hands of the stereotyper, an event has occurred which 
is too marked in its character to be passed by. Early in 
December last, the author had occasion to consult with 
some of the immediate relatives of Mr. Tuttle, concerning 
“the Life” which is now given to the public. The only 
daughter of Mr. T. was with us, and as portions of her 
father’s life were read, she exhibited the most lively in- 
terest. The closing scenes of his life affected her to tears, 
and no one then present will ever forget the joyfulness 
which beamed from her countenance, as she thought of 
him in the New Jerusalem. It was a hallowed scene, 


which will not soon be forgotten. 

But little did we then think that she herself was so near 
to the heavenly world. In perfect health, and surrounded 
with friends who added strong attractions to life, it did not 
seem possible that she would be called away so soon. 
On the evening of Thursday, the 25th of December, she 


"ineeted “the valley of the shadow of death,” after an ill- 
ness of less than a week. 

(On the morning previous to her death, one of her friends 
visited her, and has made a record of her confidence in 
God which is truly affecting. 

“T told her,” writes this friend, “I hoped she had grace 
according to her wants. She replied,‘I have trusted in 
God, and feel that I can trust him, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death. It would be pleasant 
to bring up my little ones, but I have confidence in God to 
do it.’ 

‘‘ She was reminded of her mother’s faith in God that her 
children would be converted, and that she should meet 
them in heaven ; and to this she replied, ‘He is infinite, 
and I trust Him.’” 

Throughout this conversation “she was very clear in 
her convictions as to the preciousness of the Saviour, and 
entirely composed in view of whatever might be the result 
of her sickness.’ ” 

Her pastor, Dr. Stearns, of the First Presbyterian 
church in Newark, has made the following record of a 
conversation he had with her on the day of her death. 

“T called to see Mrs. Carter about two o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon, and found her manifestly near her 
dissolution, suffering great distress, but with her mental 
faculties in full exercise, and able to speak in a clear and 
distinct voice. On my approaching her bedside she gave 
me a look of recognition, placed her hand in mine, and | 


said: ‘I have no anxiety; God will do with me just as 
he sees best. I have no anxiety whatsoever.’ Said I, 


‘We gave ourselves wholly to Christ once for all when 
we first entered into covenant with him, and now we have 
nothing to do but just lie quietly in his hands and take 
whatever he sends.’ 

“* Yes,’ she replied, ‘I entered into covenant with him 
when IJ was very young, and I haye neyer regretted the 
pledges I then made.’ ‘God can raise me up,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ even now, if he thinks best. Ishould be glad to 
live for the sake of my little children, my dear husband, 
my brother,—but the society of heaven—the thought of 
going to join the company of all the holy (she repeated that 
last expression ‘ the company of all the holy,’ two or three 
times, as if it had a special charm to her,) seems very de- 
lightful. I shall never sin there. Here I do sin often, in 
spite of my resolutions; when I would do good, evil is 
present with me, but there I shall not sin any more.’ 

“T suggested prayer, aud manifesting her concurrence, 
she bade me pray that she might have strength for the 
struggle that might be before her, and for her friends, 
enumerating them as before, that they might be divinely 
supported and cared for. 

“At the close of the prayer, in which her death was rec- 
ognized as probably near, she said again, ‘God can raise 
me up if he chooses, even now;’ and then after a pause, 
during which she was evidently meditating deeply on the 
prospéct before her, she said—‘ God’s providences are 
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very sudden ;’ and again she said what she repeated 
several times during that short interview, ‘I have no 
anxieties.’ 

“T took my leave of her, feeling that I ought not to ac- 
celerate the fast consuming flame of her life by continuing 
the conversation, and promised to call again before even- 
ing. She said,‘I shall be very glad to see you, if it is 
not asking too much of you,’ and | heard and saw her no 
more, till I saw her undisturbed form and features dressed 
in the spotless garments with which mortality prefigures 
immortal purity.” 

The event thus described, is an affecting commentary 
on the incertitude of earth, and the sufficiency of God’s 
grace for death in its most sudden and trying form. 
“ Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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